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MOORE’S COTTAGE, ON THE SCHUYLKILL. 


T is nearly seventy years since the author 
of “ Lalla Rookh ” paid his brief visit to 

this country, and, with the exception of the 
opinions and impressions which we gather 
from the preface, and from some of the “‘ Odes 
and Epistles,” published shortly after his re- 
turn to England, the records of his sojourn 


those peculiar attentions from the “ Leo Hunt- 
ers” of that period, which have been, and 
still continue to be; lavished upon more re- 
cent and more (or less) distinguished foreign- 
ers in this country. 

Although the present article is intended 
chiefly as a descriptive accompaniment to the 


proceeds thus. . . . “I was completely disap- 
pointed in every flattering expectation which 
I had formed, and was inclined to say to 
America, as Horace says to his mistress, ‘ Jn- 
tentata nites.’ . There is certainly a close 
approximation to savage life not only in the 


| liberty which they enjoy, but in the violence 
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TOM MOORE'S COTTAGE ON THE BANKS OF THE SCHUYLKILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


among us are meagre and unsatisfactory. 
The society he frequented while here was 
chiefly English ; and when we remember that 
he flitted across our land as a disappointed 
office-seeker, going home in disgust from the 
profitless realities of a supposed Bermudian 
sinecure, it is not perhaps strange that he 
saw us with jaundiced eyes, and spoke of us 
with a bitter illiberality, which savored strong- 
ly of the snob. Moreover, it does not appear 
that he was to any great extent the object of 


local illustration above, yet it may not 
be altogether unprofitable or uninteresting to 
quote, from Mr. Moore’s “Preface” to the 
American edition of his “ Epistles and Odes,” 
a paragraph or two anent his views of men 
and manners in our then infant republic. 
After confessing that he had no time to 
decide the question of right in “assuming the 
| tone of a satirist against a people whom I’(he) 





“viewed but as a visitor and a stranger,” he 
| vouches for the “ fidelity of the picture,” and | most of the vices... . 





of party spirit and private animosity which 
results from it.” (This was in 1803-4, under 
the presidency of Thomas Jefferson). .. . 
“The rude familiarity of the lower orders, 
and the unpolished state of society in general, 
would neither surprise nor disgust if they 
seemed to flow from that simplicity, that hon- 
est ignorance of refinement, which may be . 
looked for in a new and inexperienced people. 
But when we find them arrived at maturity in 
it is impossible not 
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to feel that this youthful decay, this crude an- 
ticipation of the natural period of corruption, 
represses every hope of the future energy and 
greatness of America,” 

Poor Tom! The seventy years which have 
elapsed since his prophetic soul was.so moved 
furnish an all-sufficient answer to such vati- 
cinations, and the reader can draw his own 
moral, Let us therefore turn to the more im- 
mediate subject of this sketch, and say some- 
thing about the historic, or, more strictly 
speaking, traditional spot and structure known 
as “Tom Moore’s Cottage,” on the margin of 
fair Schuylkill’s “flowery banks.” 

This cottage, the accompanying sketch of 
which is accurate, was one of the outlying 
laborers’ cots on the Belmont estate, owned 
and dwelt upon, at the time of Moore’s visit, 
by the distinguished jurist and friend of 
Washington, Judge Richard Peters, and is 
now included within the limits of West Fair- 
mount Park. It stands upon the western 
bank of the river, immediately north of the 
park-offices at Belmont, and within a few rods 
of a way-station on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway. The building itself is of 
the humblest sort, a single story in height, 
constructed of gray-stone, with a double- 
peaked roof, overgrown with moss and lichens. 
The cottage is overshadowed by two gigantic 
and venerable sycamores, through the branches 
of one of which a wild vine has climbed and 
spread, and still makes an earnest and not 
wholly ineffectual struggle each spring to fling 
its “green o’erarching” athwart the lowly 
roof of the cot. But the sycamores them- 
selves are far gone in the decrepitude of age, 
and now make but a feeble show of verdure— 
the mere shadow of a shade—in the leaf-time 
of the years. The river-road runs directly by 
tlie cottage, coming from the Belmont Man- 
sion, and crossing the falls of the Schuylkill 
about a mile above. 

It is unnecessary, and to a great extent 
impossible, to describe the appearance of the 
site and surroundings of “Tom Moore’s Cot- 
tage” in 1803-4, but we may be sure that 
nothing of the natural beauty and pictu- 
resqueness of the spot has been lost by the 
enlightened taste and skill which have con- 
verted the western marge of the river and 
the adjacent uplands to their present purpose. 
The banks of the Schuylkill, it is true, will at 
this point scarcely now bear witness to the 
truth of Moore’s verse— 


“ Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer roved,* 
And bright were its flowery banks to his eye; 


since, for a long way in either direction 
from the “ Cottage,” the “ banks” can hardly 
be said to merit at present the poetical appli- 


cation of “flowery.” That they may be so 
again, however, can be safely prognosticated, 
if politics are kept out of the Park Commis- 
sion. 

At what particular time or season of the 
year, or for how long, and under what cir- 
cumstances, Moore occupied this cottage, we 
have been unable to discover. It is, appar- 
ently, one of the long list of things that “no 





*In Keyser's “Guide to Fairmount Park” (a 
pretty and pleasant guide-book), he misquotes this 
line. The above is taken from the original edition 
of the “Odes,” etc., in the possession of the 
writer. This, however, may not be important. 





fellow can find out.” At the time of his stay 
(a very brief one) in Philadelphia, the man- 
sioh-house of Belmont was, as we said above, 
occupied by Judge Peters, and the “ Cottage” 
was (probably, for we have no certain infor- 
mation upon this detail) either tenanted by a 
gardener or other laborer, or else vacant. 
But, considering that Judge Peters was not 
only a distinguished man in public and a 
most genially and appreciatively hospitable 
gentleman in private life, but furthermore 
that he “cultivated the muse,” to use the 
language of the period, himself, with no in- 
considerable success (as witness his “Song of 
the Treaty Tree,” and that other beginning 
“ When Britain first, by Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main”)—consider- 
ing all this, it seems a trifle singular that 
there has not come down to us any record of 
hospitality offered, or social relations entered 
into temporarily between the great Irish poet 
and the judge, upon whose grounds he is said 
to have sojourned for a greater or less period 
of time. It may be that there were “ passages 
of friendly interchange,” and even much mirth 
and music between them, but we have been 
wholly unable to find recorded or to hear 
from oral tradition any trustworthy details 
whatever as to the exact time, manner, or cir- 
cumstances, of the abiding, sojourning, or 
dwelling of Thomas Moore within the gray- 
stone cottage on the Schuylkill’s “flowery 
banks.” Some fifteen years ago, however, a 
number of gentlemen in Philadelphia (most 
of them by birth or descent fellow-country- 
men of the Irish bard) conceived a pleasant 
and characteristic plan for putting the stamp 
of authenticity upon “ Moore’s Cottage,” and 
renewing the memory of his visit, by estab- 
lishing a social club, and dining in honor of 
the poet on a certain day each year in this 
very cottage. The day they very appropri- 
ately selected for the annual banquet was the 
28th of May, the anniversary of Moore’s birth, 
and on that day, in the year 1858, these gen- 
tlemen assembled for the first time as the 
“Moore Club” in the little “sheiling” by 
the river-side. Small as were the accommo- 
dations of the cottage, they were, neverthe- 
less, at this period, amicably divided between 
two Celtic households, who found room, in 
some mysterious manner, for their respective 
families, biped and quadruped, without ap- 
parently encroaching on each other’s terri- 
tory. 

How the gentlemen of the “ Moore Club” 
contrived to obtain “ scope and verge” enough 
for themselves and their feast, in the midst 
of this double occupancy, history does not 
inform us; but they certainly managed to 
secure not only the requisite space and ma- 
terials, but—what was quite as essential, and 
perhaps more difficult—the good-will of both 
the matrons of the double household. These 
ladies vied with each other in ministering to 
the wants of the club— which, by -the- by, 
seem to have been chiefly confined to hot- 
water for brewing the exhilarating and ap- 
propriate “‘poteen”—and they had, by all 
accounts, a very jolly time indeed. 

At this first memorial-dinner the “ Moore 
Club” was further organized, and agreed to 
meet thereafter once every month, in addition 
to the great annual and convivial foregather- 





ing on the poet’s birthday, in the traditional 
cottage under the sycamores. After a few 
such meetings, however, and two, or per- 
haps three, yearly assemblings on the Schuyl- 
kill, the enthusiasm of the club began to cool, 
and its last embers, we believe, were finally 
quenched by the civil war. At all events, we 
have heard nothing of the “Moore Club” 
since the termination of that “late unpleas. 
antness.” 

There was, by-the-way, one curious episode 
of this first club-meeting at ‘ Moore’s Cot- 
tage,” in 1858, whieh gave rise to severe 
animadversion, both privately and in the col- 
umns of the press in Philadelphia. The ter- 
rible Sepoy rebellion was then in full tide in 
British India, and the dreadful massacre of 
English women and children at Cawnpore, by 
Nena Sahib, had just stricken the world with 
horror, and driven every British soldier mad 
with the thirst for vengeance. Now, these 
gentlemen of the newly-organized ‘“ Moore 
Club” — many, if not most, of whom were 
connected by ties of faith, family, or fortune, 
with the “mother-country,” and who were 
assembled for the strictly esthetic and con- 
vivial purpose above described—after having, 
in the usual manner and with due honors, 
“ toasted” the day and the bard they were ° 
celebrating, as well as the distinguished per- 
sonages who have the prerogative of such 
festive commemoration, drank, “with enthu- 
siasm,” says a report of the proceedings, a 
toast “‘to Nena Sahib and his brave Sepoys,” 
who were at that moment, probably, engaged 
in murdering, or attempting to murder and 
otherwise outrage, these convivial gentle- 
men’s fellow-countrymen—or at all events, 
fellow - Christians —in Hindostan. How or 
why such a toast came to be offered, or who 
offered it, the report does not say, and it is 
quite as well that we should not know, since 
the sentiment was assuredly very foreign to 
the spirit of the occasion, and may, very pos- 
sibly, have been merely the result of a mo- 
mentary confusion of mind, superinduced by 
an incautious indulgence in hot-water ! 


C. D. Ganpetre, 





BRESSANT.* 


A NOVEL. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A KEEPSAKE. 


Bressant’s collar-bone was broken ; there 
were two severe bruises on his leg, though it 
had escaped fracture; his body, in several 
places, was marked with dark contusions, 
and there was a cut in the back of his head, 
where he had fallen against a stone. The 
professor set the collar-bone—a harrowing 
piece of work, there being no anesthetics at 
hand—and attended to the other hurts; the 
patient all the while preserving a dogged and 
moody silence, and avoiding the eyes of who- 
ever looked at him. 





* Exreren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by 
D. Arrierox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, s 
Washington. 
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“Can’t understand it,” said the old gen- 
tleman to himself; “the féllow acts like a 
wild-beast as regards his appreciation of hu- 
man sympathy, in spite of his refined intel- 
lect and cultivation. A wounded animal has 
the same instinct to crawl away and suffer in 
private.” 

When brought into the house, Bressant 
had been laid in the spare room adjoining 
the professor’s study After having done all 
he could for his comfort, the warm-hearted 
old gentleman, being overcome with fatigue, 
retired to rest ; the patient lay sullenly quiet, 
wishing it were day, and again wishing day 
would never come; at length the composing 
draught which had been given him took 
effect, and he sank heavily into sleep. 

It was broad daylight when he awoke, 
ard stared feverishly around him. The room 
was a pleasant one, facing the north and 
east, and the morning sun came cheerfully in 
through the open windows, slanting down the 
walls, and brightening on the carpet. It was 
a great improvement upon his rather gloomy 
room at the boarding-house, and he could not 
but feel it so. A small ormolu clock ticked 
rapidly upon the mantel-piece, the swing of 
the gilded pendulum being visible beneath. 
Bressant watched it with idle interest. He 
felt so weak, in mind and body, that the clock 
seemed company just fitted for his compre- 
hension. 

The door opened, by-and-by, and Cor- 


nelia’s sunny face peeped in, looking the | 


sweeter for an expression of tender anxiety. 
Seeing that he was awake, her eyes took on 
an extra sparkle, and she advanced a step 
into the room, still clinging, with one hand, 
to the door-knob, however, as if afraid to lose 
its support. 

“You feel a little better, don’t you? Is 
that mattress comfortable? I’m going to 
bring you your breakfast in a few minutes.” 

Bressant only grew red and bit his mus- 
tache for answer. He would gladly have 
covered himself up out of sight, but he could 
not-move hand or foot. 

Cornelia had in her mind a little speech 
she meant to deliver to Bressant on the sub- 
ject of the previous night’s event, but, at the 
critical moment, she felt her courage forsak- 
ing her. The topic was weighty, and then she 
shrank from speaking out what was in her 
heart, perhaps because her auditor was there 
as well as her sentiments. Still she felt she 
ought to try. 

“Mr. Bressant,” begai she, with a kin- 
dling look—“ Mr. Bressant, I ’—here her voice 
faltered—“ oh, you don’t know—I can never 
tell you—I can never forget what you did 
last night!” This was the end of the great 
epeech. 

Bressant became still more red and un- 
comfortable. 

“T made a fool of myself last night,” said 
he, dejectedly. “I wish you hadn’t been 
there ; if I'd known what a piece of work—” 

“But you saved my papa’s life!” inter- 
rupted Cornelia, in a blaze. 

The young man looked as if struck with a 
new idea. It seemed as if he had not before 
thought of looking upon the professor as an 
independent quantity in the affair. The whole 
episode had presented itself to him as a dif- 





ficult problem which he was to solve. The 
accident to himself had been an imperfection 
in the solution, of which he was deeply 
ashamed. But he was somewhat consoled 
by the reflection that the old gentleman had 
really needed preservation on his own ac- 
count. 

“That does make it better,” said he, half 
to himself, with the first approach to good- 
humor he had shown since his misfortune. 

Cornelia still remained glowing in the 
door-way, turning the latch backward and 
forward, not knowing what more to say, and 
yet unwilling to say nothing more. She did 
not at all comprehend Bressant’s attitude, 
and therefore admired him all the more. 
What she could not understand in him was, 
of course, beyond her scope. 

“You may think nothing of it, but I know 
I—I know we do. I can’t say what I want 
to, and ’m not going to try any more; but 
I’m sure you know—or at least you'll find 
out some time—in some other way, you 
know!” 

Bressant could not hear all this, nor could 
he have known what it meant if he had; but 
he could see that Cornelia was kindly dis- 
posed toward him, and was conscious of great 
pleasure in looking at her, and thought, if she 
were to touch him, he would get well. He 
said nothing, however, and presently his 
bodily pain caused him to sigh and close his 
eyes wearily. Cornelia immediately kissed 
her soft fingers to him twice, and then van- 
ished from the room, looking more like a 
blush- than a tea-rose. Before long she re- 
turned with the sick man’s breakfast on a 
tray. 

“Do you like to be nursed ?”’ asked she, 
as she put the tray on a table and moved it 
up to the bedside. : 

“No!” said Bressant, emphatically, and 
with an intonation of great surprise. 

“Oh, why not?” faltered Cornelia, quite 
taken aback. 

“T hate disabled people; they’re mon- 
strosities, and had better not be at all. I 
wouldn’t nurse them.” 

“You think there’s no pleasure in doing 
things for people who can’t help themselves ?” 
demanded Cornelia, indignantly. 

“There can be no pleasure in nursing,” 
reiterated he. “It might be very pleasant to 
be nursed—by any one who is beautiful—if 
one did not need the nursing!” 

Cornelia was becoming so accustomed to 
Bressant’s undisguised manners, that she for- 
got to be disturbed by this guileless compli- 
ment. Many hours afterward, when she was 
alone in her chamber, the words recurred to 
her devoid of the version his manner had 
given them, and then they brought the blood 
gently to her cheeks. 

“You’re very foolish,” said she, as she 
poured out some tea, and cut up a mutton- 
chop into mouthfuls. “Now you have to 
drink this tea, though you wouldn’t the last 
time I poured you out a cup; and I’ll give 
you your chop. Open your mouth.” 

So the athlete of the day before was obliged 


to submit to having his tea-cup carried to his | 


lips and tipped for him by a woman, and the 
chop administered bit by bit on a fork. It 
was very degrading ; but once in a while Cor- 





nelia accidentally touched him, or her face, 
lit up by interest in her occupation, came so 
near his own that he felt warmed and thrilled, 
and went near to admit it was worth all the 
broken bones in the world, and the sacrifice 
of pride accompanying them. 

Ere breakfast was over, Professor Valeyon 
entered with his slippers, his pipe, and a re- 
markably benevolent expression for one of 
such impending eyebrows. 

“Well, my boy,” said he—ever since the 
accident he had addressed Bressant thus— 
“you look in a better humor with yourself 
this morning. You'll be well used to this 
room before you leave it,” he continued with 
kindly gravity, as he felt his patient’s pulse. 
“ You'll know all about the number and rela- 
tive position of the bars and bunches of flow- 
ers on the wall-paper opposite, and how many 
feet and inches it is from the window-frame 
to the room corner, and which pane of glass 
is the crookedest, and how mych higher one 
post of your bedstead is than the other, and 
plenty more things of that kind. And, to tell 
you the truth, my boy, I don’t believe a course 
of such studies, by way of variety, will do 
you any harm. Now, let’s look at this collar- 
bone of yours—oh, Cornelia, you’d better be 
finishing your packing, hadn’t you?” he add- 
ed to his daughter, who was leaning on the 
back of his chair, sympathizing with the sick 
man to her heart’s content. She walked obe- 
diently to the door, but, before she disap- 
peared, turned, and sent back a smile charged 
with all the warmth of her ardent, womanly 
nature. Bressant got the whole benefit of it, 
and it lingered with him most of the morn- 
ing. 

“ How long must I be here?” inquired 
he, after Cornelia was gone. 

“Three months at least,” replied the sur- 
geon; “more if you worry yourself about it.” 

“Three months!” repeated the young 
man; aghast. “ What’s to become of my 
studies? I can’t hold a book; I can’t write; 
I had to have my breakfast fed to me this 
morning,” continued he, biting his mustache 
and looking away. 

The professor smiled thoughtfully. 

“T have hopes,” said he, “that you'll 
know more about divinity when you come 
out of this room than you did before you went 
into it. We'll see when the time comes.” 

“T’ve found out already that my bones 
are like other men’s,” remarked Bressant, 
with a sigh. 

“So much the better,” returned the old 
man. “You never would have learmed that 
out of your Hebrew, Lexicon.—The best way 
to reach this young fellow’s soul is through 
his body,” declared he silently to the bandage 
he was preparing for the broken head; “This 
is nothing but a blessing in disguise.” But 
he had too much tact to carry the conversa- 
tion further, and presently left his patient 
alone to digest his breakfast and the lesson 
it had inculcated. 

This was Cornelia’s last day at home; she 
was to take the eight-o’clock train next morn- 
ing to the city. The young lady’s mood was 
unequal: sometimes she drooped ; anon would 
break forth into much talk and merriment, 
which would evaporate almost as quickly as 
the froth of champagne. This was her first 
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departure from home, and the ease, freedom, 
and beloved old ways of home-life, assumed 
none of their true value in her eyes. She 
had acquired a sentiment of awe for Aunt 
Margaret’s grandeur. She would be obliged 
to sleep in corsets and high-heeled shoes; 
everybody would be going through the figures 
of a stately minuet all day long. 

Then she began to feel in advance the 
wrench of separating from those with whom 
her life had been spent, and from one other 
in whose company she had lived more—so it 
seemed to her—than in all the years since 
she ceased to bea child. Bressant was very 
prominent in her thoughts; nor could she be 
blamed for this, for the short acquaintance 
had been emphasized by a disproportionate 
number of memorable events. First, there 
was the thunder-storm evening by the foun- 
tain; afterward, the dance at Abbie’s, and, 
following in quick succession, the celestial 
arch, the walk homeward, and the catastro- 
phe in which he had borne the chief part. 
Besides, he was so different from common 
men ! 

“So perfectly natural and unaffected,” she 
argued to herself, “He means all he says; 
of course, I shouldn’t let him say such things 
to me as he does if it weren’t so; but it would 
be affectation in me to object to it as it is,” 
a most plausible deduction, by-the-way, but 
dangerous to act upon. To persuade herself 
that, because he was an exceptionable sort 
of person, his plain way of talking to her was 
justifiable, was to establish a secret under- 
standing between him and herself, which 
placed her at a disadvantage to begin with ; 
and unreservedly to accept compliments, even 
ingenuous ones, was to indulge in a luxury 
that must ultimately render callous her moral 
sensitiveness and refinement. 

On the other hand, her toleration would 
be almost certain to have a bad effect upon 
Bressant, no matter how sincere and well- 
meaning he might be at the outset. A man 
is apt to know when he has power over a 
woman; and, although he may have had no 
expectation of it, nor wish to use it, yet, as 
time goes on and accustoms him to the idea, 
he must have strong principles or cold blood 
who does not finally yield to temptation. 
Plain speaking, where pleasant things are 
said, is smelling poisonous flowers for both 
parties. 

A steady fall of rain set in during the 
night, and made the morning of departure 
gray. Blurred clouds rested helplessly on 
the baqks of the hills, and wept themselves 
into the wet valley without ever seeming to 
grow less lugubrious for the indulgence. 
There was no wind; trees and plants stood 
up and. were soaked in passive resignation. 
The weather-beaten boards of the barn were 
drenched black, except a small place right 
under the eaves, which looked as if it had 
been painted a light gray. When the covered 
wagon was brought around to the gate, it 
speedily acquired a brilliant coat of varnish ; 
Dolly’s bay suit was streaked and discolored, 
and the reins, thrown over her back, got all 
wet and uncomfortable. 

Michael now came for Cornelia’s trank—a 
ponderous structure, packed within an inch 
of its existence. Cornelia stood at the head 





of the stairs, and saw it go thump! thump! 
thump! down to the bottom, and then scrape 
unwillingly over the oil-cloth to the door. 
Such a heavy-hearted old trunk as it was! 
Then she walked to the hall-window and 
watched its further journey along the glisten- 
ing marble causeway, which dimly reflected 
its square ponderosity, and the tugging Mi- 
chael behind it. Now the gate had to be 
pulled.open ; the rasp of its rattle and sharp- 
ness of its flap were somewhat impaired by 
the wet, but it managed to give the trunk a 
parting kick as it went out, as much as to 
say the house was well rid of it. 

“Cornelia!” called the professor from 
down-stairs, “‘ you’ve just five minutes to say 
good-by in. Get through and come along!” 

She passed through Sophie’s open door; 
her sister held out her arms, her eyes over- 
flowing with tears, but smiling with the 
strange perversity that possesses some peo- 
ple on these occasions. Cornelia was troubled 
with no such misplaced self-denial; she 
threw herself impulsively down by Sophie, 
and sobbed with all her might. Possibly it 
was more than one regret that found utter- 
ance there. 

“You'll be all well and walking about 
when I come back, won’t you, dear?” said 
she at last, in a shaking voice. 

“T shall get well thinking what a splendid 
time you’re having, darling.” 

“Sophie, will you be quite the same to me 
when I come back ?” 

“ Why, Neelie, dear—what a question! I 
shall always be the same to you.” 

“But I feel as if there were going to be 
something — that something was going to 
come between us;” and Cornelia began to 
droop like a flower under an icy wind. “ You 
never could hate me, could you, Sophie ?” 

“Hate you! Neelie! What makes you 
speak so, dear? I have no misgivings.” 

“Oh! I don’t know; it must be because 
I'm wicked !” ° 

“ You wicked, my darling sister! Come,” 
said Sophie, with an earnest smile, “think 
only of how much we love each other; let 
the misgivings go.” 

“Yes; we do love each other now, don’t 
we ? whatever happens, we’ll always remem- 
ber that. Good-by, Sophie!” said Cornelia, 
with a strong hug and a long kiss. 

“ Good-by, dear Neelie!” 

Cornelia ran down-stairs; her papa had 
just gone out to the wagon; she went into 
Bressant’s room, and walked quickly up to 
the bedside. 

“Here’s your watch,” said she. “I’ve 
kept it all safe, and wound it up, and every- 
thing.” She had also-slept with it under her 
pillow, and worn it all day in her bosom, but 
that she did not mention. She laid it down 
on the table as she spoke. 

“ Have you a watch ?” asked Bressant. 

“T had one, but it didn’t go very long. 
It was very small and pretty, though;” this 
is the short and pathetic history of most 
ladies’ watches. 

“Td like you to take something of mine 
with you that you can see, and hear, and 
touch; will you keep this watch?” asked 
he, fixing his eyes upon her. There was no 
time to deliberate; there was nothing she 





would like so much; she snatched it up 
without a word, and stuck it into her belt. 

“Good - by!” said she, holding out her 
hand. Bressant took it, not without diffi- 
culty. 

“TI wish you were going to stay,” said he, 
gloomily. “I should be more happy to have 
you here, than ashamed to need your help.” 

Cornelia’s eyes fell, and there was a trem- 
ulousness on her lips that might mean either 
smiles or tears. ‘“ You'll be glad to see me 
when I come back, then, and you are well?” 

“ You'll be like a beautiful morning when 
you come,” returned he, with a touch of that 
picturesqueness that sounded so quaintly com- 
ing from him. ll this time he had retained 
her hand, and now, looking her in the eyes, 
he drew it with painful effort toward his lips. 
Cornelia’s heart beat so she could scarcely 
stand, and her mind was in a confusion, but 
she did not withdraw her hand. Perhaps 
because he was so pale and helpless ; perhaps 
the old argument, “It’s his way, he don’t 
know it isn’t customary ;” perhaps—for this 
also must have a place—perhaps from a fear 
lest he should make no attempt to regain it. 
She felt his bearded lips press against it. At — 
the touch, a sudden weakness, a self-pitying 
sensation, came over her, and the tears started 
to her eyes. 

“No one ever did that before to me,” she 
said, almost plaintively, for he had spoken 
no justifying words, and she was balancing 
between a remorseful timidity and a timid 
exultation. 

“Tt’s the first kiss I ever gave,” said he, 
and his own voice vibrated. “Are you angry? 
it shall be the last if you are.” 

“Oh, I’m not angry,” faltered poor Cor- 
nelia; and then she felt, or seemed to feel, a 
force drawing her down—scarcely perceptible, 
yet strong as death. She bent her lovely, 
glowing face, with its tearful eyes and fra- 
grant breath, close down to Bressant’s. 

At that very moment, or even an incalcu- 
lable instant before, the professor’s voice was 
heard calling loudly from without : 

“Come, come! be quick! you'll be too 
late!” 

She rose, and fled from the room; but it 
was too late, indeed. 


— — 
CHAPTER XIV. 
NURSING. 


Arter seeing Cornelia off, Professor Vale- 
yon bethought himself of Abbie; she must 
be wondering what had become of her late 
boarder, and he resolved to stop at the house 
and give her an account of the accident. He 
had got some distance beyond the boarding- 
house when the idea occurred to him ; just 
as he was about to head Dolly around in the 
opposite direction, he discerned a figure be- 
yond, beneath an umbrella, which looked very 
much like the person he was seeking. He 
drove on, and in a few minutes overtook her. 

“Going up to the parsonage?” cried the 
old gentleman, getting gallantly down into 
the mud. “Here! jump up into the wagon; 
I want to tell you about your—boarder.” 

“He—there’s nothing the matter with 
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him, of course?” said Abbie, with a short 
laugh. She was looking very pale, and as if 
she had not slept much of late. ‘“ No—don’t 
drive me to the parsonage; take me home, if 
you please, Professor Valeyon. Well, about 
Mr. Bressant ?” 

“Doing very well now: he was pretty 
seriously hurt;” and he went on to give a 
short account of what had happened, which 
Abbie did not interrupt by word or gesture; 
she sat with her head bent, and her lips 
working against each other. 

“Tt’s quite certain he'll recover?” she 
asked, when all was told. 

“As certain,” quoth the professor, non- 
committally, “as any thing in surgery can 
be.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be safe to move him, of 
course ?” 

“Not till he’s a good deal better; you 
see the collar-bone—” 

“Yes—I'll take your word for it,” said 
Abbie, very pale. “Well, I’m glad he’s in 
such good hands. If I had him, he wouldn’t 
be comfortable ; I should be sure to do him 
more harm than good; it’s better as it is— 
much better.” She spoke in an inward tone, 
looking vacantly out into the rain, and fum- 
bling with the handle of her umbrella. 

“ But you'll come up and see him once in 
a while at the parsonage ?” 

Abbie shook her head. “No, no! Pro- 
fessor Valeyon; why should I? Do you 
suppose he wants to see me? do you sup- 
pose he’s thought of me once since he went 
away? It would be a strange thing for an 


educated, intellectual, wealthy young man 


like him to do—wouldn’t it?” asked Abbie, 
with a smile. 

The professor’s eyes met hers for a mo- 
ment, and then she looked away. Presently 
she spoke again : 

“T'd a great deal rather leave this world 
as I’ve lived in it, for the last twenty years 
and more, than run any risk of making a 
blunder. I don’t want things to change, 
Professor Valeyon ; but, if they do, it mustn’t 
be through any act of mine—or yours, either!” 

By this time they had arrived at the 
boarding-house ; and the old gentleman, hav- 
ing seen Abbie safely into the door, drove 
homeward, frowning all the way, and at in- 
tervals shaking his head slowly. When he 
got home, he shut himself into his study, and 
there paced restlessly backward and forward, 
and stared out of the window across the val- 
ley. That open spot on the hill-top seemed 
to afford him little or no enlightenment or 
satisfaction ; and, when he sat down to his 
solitary dinner, the frown had not yet cleared 
away. 

The next day the rain was over, and a 
cart was sent up to the parsonage containing 
Bressant’s books, and such other of his be- 
longings as he would be likely to need during 
his illness; and, accompanying them, a note 
from Abbie, expressing her regret at his mis- 
fortune, and her hopes that he would return 
to his rooms at her house as soon as his 
health was sufficiently reéstablished. The 
young man heard the note read, and con- 
gratulated himself, as he closed his eyes with 
a yawn, that he was not under his quondam 
landlady’s ministrations. 





But even the best circumstances could do 
little to lighten the insufferable tediousness 
of his confinement. Probably, however, such 
changes and modifications as may have been 
in progress in his nature, attained quicker 
and easier development by reason of his 
physical prostration. The alteration in his 
bodily habits and conditions paved the way 
for an analogous moral and mental process. 
The powers of a man are never annihilated ; 
if dormant in one direction, they will be ac- 
tive in another; and thus Bressant’s passions, 
naturally deep and violent, being denied le- 
gitimate outlet, had given vigor, endurance, 
and heat of purpose to the prosecution of 
his intellectual exercises. But, as soon as 
these elements of his nature found their prop- 
er channels, they rushed onward with far more 
dash and fervor than if they had never been 
dammed or deflected. 

The combined effect upon the young man 
of the companionship of a beautiful woman 
and his own broken bones, had been to make 
him feel and ponder on the nature of her 
power over him. The name of Love was of 
course familiar to him, but he could hardly 
as yet, perhaps, grasp the full significance 
of the sentiment. Like other forms of knowl- 
edge, it must be approached by natural gra- 
dations. Here, if nowhere else, Bressant’s 
life of purely intellectual activity was a dis- 
advantage. His stand-points and views were 
artificial, speculative, and material. Love 
cannot be reduced to a formula, and then re- 
linquished ; nor is it ever safe to use as pat- 
tern for an untried work the plan whereby 
something else was accomplished. Life has 
need of many methods. 

Nearly a week of musing and speculation 
had passed over the young man’s head when 
one day, as he was feeling undsually discon- 
solate, and wishing for unattainable things— 
Cornelia among others—he became aware, 
through some subtle channel of sensation, 
that somebody was standing in the door-way. 
He was lying in such a position that he could 
not see the door; so, after waiting a few mo- 
ments, he exclaimed, with an invalid’s irrita- 
bility : 

“Come in !—or shut the door!” 

“Pll come in, if you please,” answered an 
amused voice, which, though soft and low, 
possessed a penetrating quality which made 
it easily audible to the deaf man. He had 
never heard it before, but, either because of 
this quality, or for some other more occult 
reason, he conceived a most decided liking 
for it. 

Its owner now became visible. She was a 
delicate-looking girl, with a pale, conch-shell 
complexion, brown hair as fine as silk, and 
pleasant, serene, gray eyes. She was dressed 
very simply in white, with a blue band across 
her hair, and a blue scarf and sash around 
throat and waist. Her face, though showing 
signs of quiet strength, and of a self-confidence 
which was the flower of maidenly modesty and 
innocence, was not beautiful according to any 
recognized standard. Bressant, from his in- 
tuitive perception of form and proportion, was 
aware of this. The forehead was too high, 
the nose irregular; the mouth lacked the per- 
fect curve ; and the teeth, though white and 
even, were not small enough for beauty. 





Nevertheless, Bressant was at once im- 
pressed with the young girl’s presence. It 
was as if an ethereal cloud—such as that 
which, shone through by white sunlight, was 
just floating past the window—had eddied 
unexpectedly into his chamber, cooling and 
quieting him with the freshness of its heav- 
enly vapor. Her eyes met his with a simple 
directness which made his glance waver, 
though he was not given to humility. Some- 
thing, whereof neither science nor philosophy 
can take cognizance, seemed to emanate from 
her, elevating while it humbled him. 

“If I'd known who you were, I—I 
shouldn’t have asked you to shut the door,” 
said he, in an apologetic tone quite new to 
him. 

“ And how do you know who I am?” in- 
quired the vision, with a refreshing smile. 

““T meant what sort of a person you were; 
but you must be Miss Sophie—only I thought 
she was ill.” 

“T am Miss Sophie; but I’m not to be 
thought ill any more. One invalid in the 
house is enough. I’m going to nurse you; 
and, since I’m well, you may be twice as ill as 
ever, if you choose.” 

“Well,” said Bressant, quite resignedly. 
He was becoming a very respectable patient. 

“In what way do you want to be taken 
care of ?.” resumed the nurse, with a cheer- 
ful, business-like gravity, which was at once 
becoming and piquant. 

“Stay here and talk; I like to hear your 
voice ; and you look so cool and pleasant!” 

Very few people could oppose this young 
man in any thing—he knew so well what he 
wanted, and demanded it so uncompromising- 
ly. But Sophie’s sense of fitness and pro- 
priety was as sound and impenetrable as 
adamant, and scarcely to be affected by any 
human will or consideration. She felt there 
was something not quite right in his manner 
and in the nature of his demand; and, being 
in the habit of making people conform to her 
ideas, rather than the reverse, she at once de- 
termined to correct him. 

“Tf there’s any thing you wish me to read 
to you, I’ll do it, I didn’t come to sit down 
and talk to you; but, if you like my voice, 
you can have more pleasure from it in that 
way.” 

“Tt would be no use for you to read. I 
couldn’t understand. I couldn’t attend to 
your voice and the book at the same time.” 

“We'd better wait, then,” said Sophie, 
turning her clear, gray eyes upon him with 
an expression of demure satire, ‘ By-and- 
by, perhaps, it won’t have such a distracting 
effect upon you—when you come to know me 
better. If not, I must keep away altogether.” 

Bressant’s forehead grew red with sudden 
temper. He felt reproved, but was not pre- 
pared to acknowledge that he had merited it. 

“You're very generous of your voice !” 
exclaimed he, resentfully. “It’s your fawt, 
not mine, that it’s agreeable. You’re not so 
kind as your tone is.” . 

“T don’t mean to be unkind,” said she, 
more gently, looking down. “You don’t 
seem to see the differenee between unkind- 
ness and—what I said.” 

“ What is the difference ?” demanded he, 
taking her up. 
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Sophie paused a few moments, compas- 
sionating this great, wilful boy, and wonder- 
ing what she could do for him. He had saved 
her father’s life, thereby imperilling his own, 
and disabling himself; and she could not but 
admire and thank him for it. But his manner 
puzzled and annoyed her, and was an obstacle 
in the way of her would-be helpfulness. 

“You wouldn’t ask that question, I think, 
if you'd had sisters, or a mother,” she said, 
at last. “I suppose you’ve lived only with 
men. But you must learn how to treat young 
women from your own sense of what is deli- 
cate and true.” 

Bressant stared, and was silent; and So- 
phie herself was surprised at the authoritative 
tone she was assuming toward a bearded man 
whom she bad never met before. But it was 
impossible to associate with Bressant without 
either yielding to him or at least behaving 
differently from your usual conduct, in one 
way or another. He was a magnet that drew 
from people things unsuspected by them- 
selves. 

The pause was finally broken by the young 
man’s accepting the situation with a grace, 
and even docility, which was nearly too much 
for Sophie’s gravity. 

“If you'll read, I will listen, and under- 
stand it. You'd better try the Bible. I have 
a great deal of work to do upon that still. 
You'll find one on the table by the window.” 

She got the book, with whose contents she 
was considerably better acquainted than was 
the divinity-student, and sat down to read, 
marvelling at the oddness of the situation, 
while he lay apparently absorbed in the cracks 
of the ceiling. By degrees—for, having car- 
ried her point, she could not help being more 
gracious—she began to allow a little em- 
broidery of conversation to weave itself about 
the sacred text. She spoke to Bressant about 
such simple and ordinary matters as went to 
make up her life—the books she had read, the 
people she knew, the country roundabout, a 
few of her more inward thoughts. He lis- 
tened, and said no more than enough to show 
he was attentive, sometimes making her laugh 
by the shrewdness of his questions and the 
quaintness of his remarks. 

But he said nothing more to bring a grave 
look into the eyes of his young nurse; and 
she, finding him so gentle and boyish, and 
withal manly and profound, chatted on with 
more confidence and freedom, and, being gift- 
ed with fineness and accuracy of observation, 
and a clear flow and order of language and 
ideas, made talking a delight and a profit. 

There was nothing formal or didactic about 
Sophie, and her talk rippled forth as naturally 
and spontaneously as a brook tinkles over its 
brown stones, or the overhanging willows 
whisper in the wind. There was in it the un- 
wearied and unweariable freshness of Nature. 
And Sophie’s vein of humor was as fine and 
pungent as the aroma of a lemon. It touched 
her words now and then, and made their flavor 
all the more acceptable. 

. So Bressant gained his end at last, though 
he had yielded it; and this fact was not lost 
upon the trained keenness of his observation. 
After his nurse was gone, he lay with closed 
eyes, and a general sensation of comfort, until 
he fell asleep. Quiet dreams came to him, 





such as children have sometimes, but grown- 
up people seldom. Everywhere he seemed to 
follow a cool, white cloud. But where was 
Cornelia ? 


—_ + 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN UNTIMELY REMINISCENCE. 


Iy spite of nursing and a very strong con- 
stitution, Bressant’s recovery was slow. The 
fact was, his mind was restless and disturbed, 
and produced a fever in his blood. Large and 
powerful as he was, his physical was much 
dependent on his mental well-being, as must 
always be the case with persons well organ- 
ized throughout. He would never have been 
so muscular and healthy had his life not 
been an undisturbed and self-complacent one. 
These questions of the heart and emotions 
were not salutary to his body, however bene- 
ficial otherwise. 

At the same time, no one is quite him- 
self who is ill, and doubtless Bressant would 
have escaped many of his difficulties, and 
solved others with comparatively little trou- 
ble, if his faculties had not been untuned by 
illness. While he was more open to the in- 
flux of all these novel ideas and problems, he 
was less able to deal with and dispose of 
them. So the professor, while encouraged 
by the observation of his apparent progress 
in the direction of human feeling and emo- 
tional warmth, was concerned to find him 
falling off in recuperative power. 

Sophie was largely to blame for it. Bres- 
sant was getting to depend too much upon 
her society. He brightened when she came 
in, and was gloomy when she was out. He 
liked to talk’ and argue with her, to dash 
waves of logic, impetuous but subtle, against 
the rock of ber pure intuitions and steady 
consistency. He was careful not to go too 
far; though, indeed, she usually had the best 
of the encounter. Of course, his knowledge 
and trained faculties far surpassed Sophie’s 
simple acquirements and modest learning ; 
but she had a marvellous penetration in see- 
ing a fallacy, even when she knew not how 
to expose it; and she mercilessly pricked 
many of the conceited bubbles of his under- 
standing. 

Doubtless she would have noticed the too 
prominent position which she had come to 
occupy in the invalid’s horizon, had not her 
eyes, so clear to see every thing else, been 
blinded by the fact that he, also, was grown 
to be of altogether too much importance to 
her. She never for a moment imagined that 
any thing but an abstract and ideal scheme 
for benefiting Bressant was actuating her in 
her intercourse with him. She proposed to 
educate him in pure beliefs and true aspira- 
tions; to show him that there was more in 
life than can be mathematically proved. But 
that she could derive other than an immate- 
rial and impersonal enjoyment from it—oh, 
no! 

This was quixotic and unpractical, if noth- 
ing worse. What other means of imparting 
spiritual knowledge could a young girl like 
Sophie have, than to exhibit to her pupil the 
structure and workings of her own soul? But 





this could not be done with impunity ; neither 
was Bressant a cup, to be emptied and then 
refilled with a purer substance. Young men 
and women, with exalted and ideal views 
about each other, cannot do better than to 
keep out of one another’s way. Unless they 
are prepared to mingle a great deal of what 
is earthly with their dreams, they will be apt, 
sooner or later, to have a rude awakening. 

The conceit of her ideal crusade against 
Bressant’s shortcomings, blinded Sophie to 
what she could not otherwise have helped 

seeing, that she enjoyed his companionship 
for its own immediate sake. She had, per- 
haps, more direct and simple strength of 
ebaracter than he, but he made up in other 
ways for the lack of it. Besides, he had not 
taken measures to obstruct the natural keen- 
ness of his vision, and therefore saw, with 
comparative clearness, how the land lay—an 
immense advantage over Sophie, of course. 
But when he came to analyzing and classify- 
ing what he saw, he found his intelligence at 
fault. That little episode with Cornelia was 
the only bit of experience he had to fall back 
upon, and that was more of a puzzle than an 
assistance to him. 

Matters went on thus for about six weeks, 
at which time Bressant was still confined to 
his room, although decidedly convalescent. 
It had seemed to bim for some time past 
that a crisis would soon be reached in his 
relations with Sophie, but what the upshot 
of it would be he could not cunjecture. He 
only felt that at present something was con- 
cealed—that there were explanations and 
confessions to be made, which would have 
the effect of putting his young nurse and 
himself upon more open and intimate terms. 
He looked forward to the culmination with 
impatience, and yet with anxiety. 

One morning, when they had been reading 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” Cornelia’s weekly 
letter was brought in, and subsequently the 
conversation turned upon her. 

“T used to think she was much more beau- 
tiful than you,” remarked Bressant, thought- 
fully, twisting and turning the palm-leaf fan 
he held in his hands. “I don’t think, now, 
that I knew what beauty was,” he added, 
concentrating his straight eyebrows upon 
Sophie, in a scrutinizing look. 

“No one could be more beautiful than 
Neelie,” said Sophie,’ with gentle emphasis. 
“What has made you change your opinion?” 
As she spoke, she closed the book on her 
lap and leaned her cheek upon her hand. 
Some of the sunshine fell upon her white 
dress, but left her face in shadow. It struck 
Bressant, however, that the clear morning 
light which filled the room emanated from 
her eyes rather than from the sunshine. 

+ “T don’t know that I have changed my 
opinion,” said he, looking down again at the 
fan ; “I learn new things every day, that’s all. 
Do you ever think about yourself?” 

“T suppose I do, sometimes ; nobody can 
help being conscious of themselves once in & 
while.” 

“ About what you are compared with other 
people, I mean.” 

“ There’s nothing peculiar about me; still, 
I may be different in some ways from other 
people,” answered Sophie, with simplicity. 
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“T can judge better about that than you; 
there was some use in deafness, and being 
alone, and thinking only of fame, and such 
things.” 

“What use?” asked Sophie, leaning for- 
ward with interest, for he had never spoken 
about his former life before. 

“The same way that a-man who never 
drinks has a more delicate sense of taste than 
a drunkard,” returned Bressant, apparently 
pleased with his simile. ‘I’ve seen so little 
of women, that I can taste you more correct- 
ly than if I had seen a great many; under- 
stand?” 

Sophie did not answer, being somewhat 
thrown out by this new way of looking at the 
matter. There seemed some reason in it, too. 

“If I'd associated with other people, I 
shouldn’t have been sensitive enough to rec- 
ognize you when we met; no one except me 
can know you, or feel you,” continued he, 
following out his idea. 

Sophie began to feel a vague misgiving; 
what did this mean? what was going tq be 
the end of it? ought she to allow it to go on? 
And yet, most likely it meant nothing; it 
was only one of his queer fancies that he was 
elaborating. There did not seem to be any 
thing suspicious in his manner. 

“Tt wasn’t easy even for me,” he resumed, 
throwing another glance at her; she sat with 
her eyes cast down, so that he could observe 
her with impunity. “It would have been im- 
possible unless you had helped me to it. You 
have taught me yourself even more than I 
have studied you.” 

Sophie started, and a look of terror, be- 
wilderment, and passionate repudiation, light- 
ened in her eyes. How dared he—how could 
he, say that? how so falsely misrepresent 
her actions and misinterpret her purposes ? 
Her mind went staggering back over the 
past, seeking for means of self-justification 
and defence. She had only meant to ben- 
efit him, to amplify and soften his char- 
acter, to inspire him with more ideal views 
and aims; and to do this she had—what ? 
Sophie paused and shuddered. Could it, after 
all, be true? Had she, forgetful of maidenly 
modesty and reserve, opened to this man’s 
eyes her secret soul? invited him into the 
privacy of her heart, to criticise and handle 
it ?— invited him!— brought forward, and 
pressed upon his notice, the thoughts and im- 
pulses which she should scarcely have whis- 
pered even to herself? Had she done this? 

“You have taught me that there is no one 
like you in the world,” said Bressant. His 
voice sounded strangely to her, coming across 
such an abyss of shame, remorse, and dismay. 
Did he know the bitter satire his words con- 
veyed? Sophie’s face was hidden in her 
hands. She dared not think what might 
come next. 

“Ts it nothing to you to know that you 
are more to me than any thing else?” de- 
manded he; and his tone was becoming 
husky and unsteady. The passion that had 
been smouldering within him so long, unsus- 
pected in its intensity even by himself, was 
now beginning to bestir itself, and shoot forth 
jets of flame. “Why have you let yourself 
be with me? why have you made yourself 
necessary to me if I was nothing to you?” 





Sophie, in the extreme depths of her deg- 
radation and abasement, became all at once 
quiet and composed. She lifted her face, 
pale and smitten with suffering, from her 
hands, and, folding them in her lap, looked at 
Bressant calmly, because she understood her- 
self at last, and felt that the time for hiding 
her head in shame had long gone by. 

“You have not been nothing to me,” said 
she; “though I didn’t know it before, or, 
rather, I would not. I had an idea that I was 
leading you up to higher things, as an angel 
might, and all the time I was making use of 
God’s truth and recommendation, as it were, 
to gratify and shield my own selfishness and” 
—here her voice sank, and her lips quivered 
and grew dry, but she waited and struggled, 
and finally went on—“and immodesty. I 
don’t know why I should tell you this—ex- 
cept that I’ve told you every thing else, and 
this may save you from some of the wrong 
the rest has done you. But the most of it 
must remain irreparable.” 

A long sigh quivered up from Sophie’s 
heart, and quivered down again, like a pebble 
sinking through the water. Such a sigh in a 
woman is the sign of what can scarcely come 
twice in a lifetime. 

“T don’t understand any thing about that : 
I don’t want to!” exclaimed Bressant, with 
an impetuous gesture. ‘‘ What you’ve done 
seems to have been better than what you 
meant to do, at any rate. You’ve made your- 
self every thing to me; say that I am as 
much to you, and what more do we need ? 
Say it!—say it!” and in the vehemence of 
his appeal the sick man half raised himself 
from his bed. 

“T cannot! I cannot!” said Sophie, in a 
low, penetrating voice of most utter suffering. 
“If you were the lowest of all men, I could 
not. I came to you in the guise of an angel, 
and what I have done—what woman is there 
who would not blush at it? It may not be 
too late to save you—” 

“Stop!” cried Bressant, with an accent 
of hoarse, masculine command, such as she 
could not gainsay. “It is too late—I will 
not be saved! Look in my eyes, Sophie 
Valeyon, and tell me the name of what you 
see there!” 

Her sad, gray eyes, stern to herself, but 
tender and soft to him as a cloud ready to 
melt in rain-drops, met his, which were alight 
with all the fire that an aroused and passion- 
ate spirit could kindle in them. She saw 
what she had never beheld before, indeed, but 
the meaning of which no woman ever yet mis- 
took. It was her work, the assurance of her 
disgrace, the offspring of her self-seeking and 
unwomanly behavior ; and yet, as she looked, 
the blood rose gradually to her pale cheeks, 
and stained them with a deeper and yet 
deeper spot of red; her glance caught a 
spark from his, and her fragile and drooping 
figure seemed to dilate and grow stately, as 
if inspired by some burst of glorious music. 
Bressant, in the mid whirl and heat of his 
emotion, fell back upon the pillow whence he 
had partly raised himself, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Tt is love!” he said, in a smothered tone 
that was scarcely more than a whisper. He 
was beaten down and overawed by the might 





and grandeur of the passion, which, growing 
in his own breast, had become a giant that 
swayed and swept all things before it. 

“Yes, love!” said Sophie, in a voice like 
the soft ring of a silver trumpet. Her heart 
was steadied and strengthened by what 
mastered him. ‘“ Love—it is above every 
thing else. It has brought me down so low— 
perhaps, through God’s merey, it is the path 
by which I may rise again. You will guide 
me, dear ?” 

And, with a gesture of divine humility, 
she put her hand in his, and looked down 
with the smile brightening mistily in her 
eyes. 

At that moment—recalled, perhaps, by a 
chance similarity in position, gesture, or ex- 
pression—came over him, like a sudden chill 
and darkness, the memory of his last inter- 
view with Cornelia. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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TALL, handsome house, in the noblest 
quarter of the grand old Spanish capi-. 
tal, the lights in the long, narrow casements 
flashing down upon flag-stones wet with a re- 
cent shower; two or three carriages driving 
slowly up to the heavy portals that looked 
frowningly down, grim with carving and black 
with age. 

From these vehicles, heavy and cumbrous 
in fashion, emerge men famous in history, in 
art, in the world of polite literature. 

It was one of Sefior Garcia’s receptions, 
and his large drawing-rooms were being rap- 
idly filled with the élite of Madrid. The curi- 
ously antique furniture, heavy mirrors panel- 
ling the walls, choice paintings and statues 
gleaming whitely under blazing chandeliers—’ 
the few lady relatives of the great composer 
in their tasteful costumes—the rich draperies, 
the rooms opening into each other, the dis- 
tinguished appearance of the company, made 
a picture beautiful enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious taste. 

In the midst of all this splendor, a little 
girl, lovely as an angel, flitted about from 
room to room, and, as with timid smiles she 
answered the questions put to her by one and 
another, attracted general and admiring at- 
tention. 

The child was not over five years of age. 
Her complexion was clear and pure; her eyes 
were hazel, with a tinge of amber in their 
depths, large, lustrous, and appealing; her 
hair, nearly black and very lustrous, rippled 
in waves over her pretty shoulders. But for 
the half-frightened expression with which she 
received the advances of both friends and 
str.ngers, she would have seemed faultless, 
For so small a creature there was a singular 
refinement and delicacy about her movements, 
and, in all the city of Madrid, there was not a 
sweeter child than Marie Isabel Garcia. 

Presently the rooms were quite filled ; lit- 
tle groups had gathered about the tables and 
in the corners. They seemed to be discussing 
some matter of importance. 

“Crossing the Prado, I met one of the 
king’s guards,” said a tall, gaunt-looking man, 
himself a soldier of no mean reputation; “he 
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confirmed the news of General Riego’s arrest, 
and doubtless he, with several of the more 
liberal nobles, will be executed.” 

“Does Garcia know?” asked a young 
man, whose long, yellow hair fell in threads 
like gold over his coat-collar. 

“Yes, I fancy he does; he seems preoc- 
eupied to-night; but hark! who is playing?” 

“Garcia himself; I know his touch. No 
wonder he gets such enormous prices! I fear 
he will fare hardly if his friend the general 
should be executed; and undoubtedly he will 
be. Let us go forward and hear him; that is 
his new opera.” 

The two friends made their way to that 
part of the room where the famous composer 
was playing to gratify a few enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. 

He was a tall man, sallow and stern, with 
deep-set, brilliant eyes, intensely black; lips 
compressed and firm; and an expression of 
haughty reticence. At the close of his per- 
formance came a rapturous outburst of ap- 
plause. The composer did not appear to heed 
it. He lifted his head, and looked about him. 

“ Ah, Variens!” he exclaimed, at sight of 
a stout man with laughing eyes, “you shall 
hear my little daughter sing; ‘you remember 
when you called my attention to her voice; 
she has been practising since then. Marie! 
Marie!” he called, almost harshly. 

There was a stir in the crowd, and the 
child appeared, her little hand clasped in that 
of her aunt, All the glow in her eyes and 
cheeks had faded out, and the tiny creature 
trembled from head to foot. 

“Stand her on a chair,” said Garcia, 
frowning as he spoke, perhaps ar.ry at the 
child’s timidity, and he looked in the eyes 
raised to his own with that shrinking, strange 
expression, with bent brows, till the child 
seemed to grow resolute, and, at his nod, 
poured her little voice out in a quaint, pretty 
madrigal. 

How still it was! every other sound was 
hushed, every eye was turned upon that tiny 
creature, from whose tender throat floated 
bird-notes rich as rare. 

“ Wonderful!” said Variens; “ but then I 
looked for it when I caught her mocking the 
thrill of her bird. Yes, there’s the ring of 
the true metal. I congratulate you, my old 
friend. In this delicate organ,” and he 
pointed to the throat that even now seemed 
to throb with the pulses of hidden melody, 
“you have a mine of gold.” 

“So,” said Garcia, carelessly, though his 
dark eyes brightened, “if care and patience 
can make her the first prima donna of the 
world, that she shall be!” 

The women took charge of Marie, and 
kissed and petted her. Once away from the 
sight of that awe-inspiring glance, the fa nt 
color came back to her cheeks, and the child- 
light to her eye. 

“ You sweet angel,” said a beautiful young 
girl, kneeling before the seat on which the 
little singer had been placed, “ how is it that 
. you made the tears come to my eyes? Do 
you mean to be a famous singer one of these 
days?” 

The child toyed with the brown curls that 
fell upon her lap. “Papa makes me sing,” 
she said, simply. 





“ But you like to sing, you darling!” 

“Yes, when I am all alone with birdie; 
but Ae makes me—shake my throat,” she 
added, putting dimpled fingers under her chin. 

“And the darling can trill a little even 
now,” said the girl, speaking to an older 
lady. 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the 
room, men gathered together, and a low mur- 
mur of discontent swelled to a louder tone of 
execration. 

“General Riego is executed by order of 
the king—who next?” 

The guests looked fearfully in each other’s 
eyes. Here and there was one known to have 
expressed liberal views. At any moment they 
were in the power of accusers. Garcia went 
from one to another, talking in a low voice. 
There was no more music—no more light and 
merry converse. 

Variens followed his friend. 

“Garcia,” he said, “you had better get 
away from Madrid, and take your singing- 
bird with you. When kings forget common 
gratitude, nobody is safe.” 

This he said in allusion to the fact that 
the general so inhumanly killed had once 
saved the life of Ferdinand VII. 

The company dispersed in silence. 

Little Marie had been taken to bed by her 
nurse, and was now asleep. Later, the nurse 
was called to the door of the nursery by Garcia 
himself. 

“You are to pack the sefiorita’s things 
before daybreak,” he said, “and prepare her 
for travelling. We must leave the city. You 
can go with us if you wish; in case you do, 
you must be ready at five in the morning.” 

That night nobody slept but the child. 
Early in the morning a gloomy old carriage 
stood at the door. Little Marie, confused 
and frightened, was lifled in; her maid fol- 
lowed ; then Garcia took the back seat; 
trunks were piled on—heavy boxes full of 
choice music and a case of instruments, in 
which were packed away Garcia’s violin and 
guitar, both instruments ages old. 

“Where are we going, papa?” asked 
Marie, her tender little voice trembling. 

“ Silence!” said Garcia, sternly. 

They stopped at Cadiz after a long, tire- 
some journey. From there they went by wa- 
ter to Vera Cruz, and reached the city of 
Mexico via diligence. Here the composer 
soon found friends. He took lodgings with 
his little child and her nurse in what had 
once been a grand old palace. Before his 
windows a magnificent fountain sent slender 
spirals of crystal full thirty feet in the air. 
Lovely garden-plots surrounded it, in which 
grew all manner of beautiful flowers. 

Little Marie had never been so happy be- 
fore. She flitted like a sunbeam under the 
sombre arches connecting the high, narrow 
rooms. The only trials she encountered were 
those of meeting her father to be instructed 
in the languages and in music. 

Garcia was a tremendous worker. He put 
heart, soul, life itself, into his profession. Af- 
ter he found out how sweet and powerful an 
organ his child seemed likely to possess, he 
used her as one would a machine. For 
hours, when she had grown a few years older, 
he practised her on the glottis-shake. At 





times, such was the severity of his method, 
she would glide from him, and, when in her 
own room, sink to the floor in utter exhaus- 
tion. 

“If he would only give me cne word of 
love!” she murmured, again and again; “ if 
he would only say, as he does sometimes to 
his pupils, ‘ Dear child,’ I could die to please 
him.” 

“ But, miss,” said her nurse, now promot- 
ed to be her dressing-maid, “he loves you; 
for, when you sing sometimes, I see the tears 
standing in his eyes; and once, when he 
stood behind you, he put his handkerchief up 
—he did, indeed.” 

“ Ah, yes, but that is because I am his 
‘ great prize,’ as he calls me; because I have 
a wonderful voice; not for myself, Junita. 
He never kissed me, that I can remember, in 
his life.” 

“Is it possible ?” cried the maid, holding 
up her hands. “ He must be stone; for who 
could help it? I used to cover your hair 
with kisses. But that was when you were 
little. Now you are fifteen, and look like a 
woman. I don’t wonder Sefior Garcia keeps 
you well in sight. Did you not notice, yes- 
terday—but there ; I must not tell.” 

“ What is it, Junita? Every item of in- 
terest gives me pleasure. What should I 
have noticed ?” 

“ Well, then, at the cathedral—” 
paused again. 

“ Yes, at the cathedral. I thank God ev- 
ery day that I may go there sometimes, and 
feast upon such beauty. Oh, the bewildering 
music; the heavenly harmonies ; the glitter- 
ing basalt, sprinkled with powder of gold; 
the wonderful carving ; the jewels; the great 
wilderness of columns, statues, shrines, and 
founts! O Junita! you don’t know how 
happy I am there—what a sweet, holy feel- 
ing sinks into my soul, as if a spirit entered 
my heart, shut the door, and kissed me! It 
is like heaven. I wish I could be a nun, 
and have in my cell a grating looking toward 
the cathedral ; I could worship then.” 

“ Ah, sefiorita must never talk of being a 
nun,” said her maid, with a merry little laugh 
“ and, if the sefiorita could worship the cathe- 
dral, there are those could worship the sefio- 
rita.” 

“ Where ?” asked Marie, turning to look 
at the girl, who, for answer, pointed to the 
tall mirror, wherein Marie saw herself fault- 
lessly painted—the lithe figure, every move- 
ment of which was grace; the lovely neck, 
white as ivory; the soft eyes, stars of bright- 
ness and tenderness; the ripe, red lips; 
brows delicately but perfectly outlined ; the 
whole sweet, spiritual face blushing at the 
consciousness of its own rare symmetry. 

“What mean you, Junita?” she asked, 
as she turned again toward the girl. 

“Perhaps the sefiorita does not see, she 
is so engaged with her devotions; but I, her 
humble servant, mark the glances of the young 
men. They crowd about the doors of the 
cathedral—and—one there is”—she stole a 
look at her mistress to see if she was pleased 
— who, for weeks, has stood in just the 
same place, behind the great pillar all cut in 
little images and flowers, near the altar of 
Our Lady; and he never moves, but only 
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looks at the sefiorita. Indeed, but he is very 
handsome!” 

“Nonsense, Junita! I’m not sure that I 
should listen to such talk.—Is he young or 
old?” 

“He is not young, but more beautiful 
than any youth I have ever seen. And, as 
you approach, not seeing him, of course, he 
puts his hand to his lips, or over his heart, 
as one who adores. I don’t think he looks at 
any thing but you—and if you could only see 
how worshipful he is!” 

“Ts he a Spaniard, Junita?” asked the 
girl, interested in spite of herself. 

“Oh, no; so different! His hair is the 
color of gold, and his eyes are large, and as 
blue as the Mexican heavens. There is a 
wonderful color in his face. I am sure it 
must be hours and hours he waits for you.” 

“ Hush, Junita; I don’t think papa would 
like to hear you talk to me of such things.” 
But there was a soft sparkle in the glorious 
eyes, a tender curve of the lip, that told how, 
with her whole, neglected soul, the girl craved 
loving sympathy, congenial companionship. 

The following day, after hours of prac- 
tice, Marie put on a thicker veil, and wended 
her way to the cathedral, with quick-beating 
pulses. Her step grew slower as she neared 
the mighty pillar carved with quaint and cu- 
rious devices, and her heart almost failed 
her; but, as she raised her eyes to look, her 
foot caught in some passing train, and she 
stumbled, but saved herself from falling by 
seizing hold of a projecting ledge, not before 
a face had presented itself, however, which 
thrilled her, child as she was, whose eyes 
looked worlds of sympathy, whose lips mur- 
mured in liquid accents : 

“Pardon; I feared the sefiorita would 
fall!’ and then the face was gone. 

Junita rattled on as her mistress left the 
church, after her somewhat wandering devo- 
tions. 

“T have found out that the stranger is a 
French merchant; that his business-house is 
in America, in New York; that he is fabulous- 
ly rich, and stays here but a month longer. 
More than that, he knows Seiior Garcia, and 
is himself an admirable musician. Did not 
the sefiorita think his eyes were heavenly ?” 

“No matter what I thought, Junita; we 
have no right to think our own thoughts in 
the house of God,” replied the girl, gravely ; 
but quicker and faster her heart beats as she 
recalled that one glance he gave her, in which 
she could not but read his soul. 

Not long after she reached home, her fa- 
ther summoned her to his presence. 

The apartment where Garcia received his 
pupils was a long, narrow room, with a lofty 
ceiling, and furnished with many tables of 
curious workmanship, on which music, fresh- 
ly-written rolls of manuscript, new copy from 
the printer’s, and musical instruments, were 
scattered ad libitum. 

From the tall windows hung curtains of 
rose-colored satin, much worn, but still pos- 
sessing the power to tinge the atmosphere 
with a luminous pink mist, which softened 
the complexion, and floated about Marie as 
she entered, making her radiantly beautiful. 

To Marie this music-room had heretofore 
‘been a place of torture; but now there was 





an air of repose in its cool interior, a certain 
grace and harmony in keeping with the new 
and strangely-sweet consciousness she had 
brought with her from the cathedral. 

But suddenly she saw a figure in one of 
the deep windows. 

“Variens,” said Garcia, and the great 
basso came forward, looking almost the same 
as she remembered him nearly ten years before. 

“So this is your rare singing-bird?” he 
said, the old twinkle in his bright eye. ‘She 
is twice as tall, and twice as lovely; Garcia, 
you ought to be a happy man.” 

“T shall be, Variens, when I see Paris 
again,” was the reply. 

“ What! you do not mean the child shall 
make her début there?” 

“Child!” echoed Garcia, his lip curling a 
little; “you shall hear her sing, Variens!” 
He caught up some loose music and hurried 
over to the piano, nodding imperiously toward 
Marie, who followed without a word. 

Variens smiled, took out his gold-bowed 
eye-glasses, and looked benignly on; but, 
when the wonderful voice sounded, his eyes 
glittered, his lips parted, a flash as of inspira- 
tion brightened his face. 

“Marvellous! marvellous!” he ejaculated, 
as, after the first few notes, there came a 
pause; “it is the voice of a skylark, clear as 
crystal, and rich as a thousand-year-old Cre- 
mona.” 

Variens glowed and shivered with delight. 

“The compass,” he muttered, “the tone, 
the trill—it is incomparable!” he added, as 
Marie stood before him, her pale face flushed. 
“My friend, my child, I congratulate you! 
before the month is out you will have all 
Mexico at your feet. No queen will receive 
a crown as bright as yours shall be.—-Garcia, 
I bespeak her for the first representation of 
the new opera.” 

“‘T—sing in opera!” exclaimed Marie, her 
cheek growing paler. 

“You, little one— you!” said Variens, 
bending his delighted eyes upon her; “ you, 
mocking-bird, with fame prisoned in your sil- 
very throat. Why, I never heard such a 
warbler !—The witch has sent me wild with 
her wonderful voice; and then the execution! 
it is, beyond comparison, the finest I ever 
heard!” 

“Yes,” said Garcia, smiling grimly, “I 
have drilled her well four, six, and sometimes 
eight, hours a day.” 

“You need drill no more, prince of teach- 
ers ; you will see the ducats showering around 
you in less than one golden fortnight.” 

“J sing before crowds? Indeed, I dare 
not!” murmured Marie, trembling. 

“Indeed you dare—and you will!” said 
Garcia, sternly. ‘‘ Never let child of mine 
say she dare not!” 

Marie shrank back from the harshness of 
his tone, the terrible command in his eye. 
She knew that, did he bid her go to the stake, 
she would obey, while his glance was upon 
her, and she was glad to retreat from his 
presence, and, in her own room, think trem- 
blingly of the fate that awaited her. 
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“Tr will be grand! it will be glorious!” 
cried Junita, clapping her hands, while the 





color deepened in her round cheeks. “Do you 
know they will dress you like any princess, 
with a crown upon your head, and wonderful, 
flashing jewels upon your neck and arms? 
And, oh! how they will cry out at sight of 
your beautiful face! You are sad over it,” 
she added, surprised to see tears in the dark 
eyes. 

“ Yes, I am sad; I must go before crowds 
of people—stand in the midst of the blazing 
lights—and then—suppose I fail?” 

“ Ab, but will not the sefiorita’s father be 
looking at her? And, besides, he will be 
there, with his beautiful blue eyes! Think 
of his listening while you sing so like an 
angel. Ah, sefiorita, would that I had so 
heavenly a voice ; I would be neither ashamed 
nor afraid to sing!” 

Marie listened, and the tears dried upon 
her lashes. True, the stranger would be 
there; he who perhaps thought her a poor, 
unknown Spanish girl; he whose glance had 
thrilled her with its intensity of passion. Yes, 
she would sing, she would stir the hearts of 
the proudest in this great city ; an expression 
of triumph gradually replaced the look of 
sadness which she had worn on entering the 
room, and Junita saw, with delight, the 
change in her sweet face. 

Now came work. Garcia was stricter and 
more laborious than ever before, but Marie 
felt that her heart was in all she did, 
Variens came every day, and each time she 
sang he said she excelled herself. Marie 
seldom went to the cathedral now; she con- 
tented herself with looking at its lovely fretted 
spire, showing itself against the deep blue of 
the heavens. Her waking dreams were pleas- 
anter than of yore. 

“ By-and-by,” she said, “I shall make 
money for myself; then I can travel in beau- 
tiful countries; then I shall not fear that 
dreadful frown on my father’s face, when he 
says: ‘If you fail, Marie, I shall kill myself.’” 

The preparations went on. Garcia se- 
lected his daughter’s wardrobe; there was a 
pleasant excitement in the reception of mo- 
distes, admiring the wonderful fabrics, laces, 
silks, satins ; beholding herself arrayed there- 
in; practising the stately walk of the stage; 
managing the graceful trains of her courtly 
robes. Marie had but little time to think of 
the stranger. 

One day Junita came in breathless : 

“T have learned something more about 
him,” she said, with trembling eagerness. 

Marie looked up from a box which Sefior 
Variens had left for her inspection. The 
strings of flashing gems fell over her hands 
on the simple black dress she wore, almost 
blinding one by their splendor. 

“What have you learned, silly one?” she 
asked. 

“His name!” 

“T hope it is pretty?” 

“ At least as pretty as your own, to my 
thinking : Marisray.” 

“ Malibran,” mused the young girl, as she 
returned the jewels to their velvet case, “ it 
has a musical sound.” 

“You like the name, then?” 

“T do not dislike it; it is a pleasant name 
—and that reminds me that I dreamed of the 
stranger but last night. Strange! I have 
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hardly thought of him; indeed, why should 
I ? ” 

“ But the dream pleased you, I hope ; was 
it an augury of good ?” 

. “I will tell it you,” said Marie, “and you 
can judge for yourself: I thought I was sing- 
ing in the old cathedral, and for the first time. 
Oh! there were throngs assembled, the rich 
and great—princes, potentates; the mighty 
space was full, crowded in every nook and 
corner. A golden radiance fell from the 
thousand graceful arches ; behind every slen- 
der pillar, every shrine and altar, that singu- 
lar, rose-like luminous flame burned steadily, 
so that all the sculptured faces seemed to be 
alive. 

“Then I thought I sang, and the people 
were wild with excitement. They shouted, 
and threw me flowers, and almost frightened 
me with applause. But, stranger than all, 
those tall, stately figures, statues of emperors, 
priests, angels, and the beautiful little cherubs 
that look down from the tops of the foliated 
pillars and niches, all the pure, lovely faces 
in the pictures, that bend from the shrines, 
changed to living creatures, and smiled and 
nodded to me; and all the carved flowers 
snddenly began to glow, and burn, and bright- 
en with beautiful colors, and the pale white 
light shone through them. 

“Then, as I looked up, I saw an arch 
above me, and in it there were letters blazing 
like gold, but wrought seemingly in flame. 
And then, oh! I remember it now—” She 
hid her face in her hands for a moment, trem- 
bling at the recollection. 

“ And then!” cried Junita, breathless. 

Marie looked up. Her cheeks were pale, 
her eyes glittered. 

“T read the letters,” she said, slowly. “To 
this moment I recalled but these words, 
which also seemed to echo through the great 
building : 

“* The divine’ ”—she hesitated, blushing. 

“ Merciful Heaven! could it be Malibran?” 
exclaimed Junita. 

“Tt sounded so like ! so like !” murmured 
Marie. 

“ And was he not in the dream?” 

“Yes, Junita, I was coming to that; he 
was there, bending before me, but in place 
of a cloak ’—she shuddered as she spoke— 
“he held a pall about him, and his face had 
a far-away look. It seemed close at my feet, 
and yet as distant as the sculptured figures 
over the door of the cathedral.” 


“And did you not speak? Did he not 
speak to you?” 
“No, he only looked at me. Can you in- 


terpret my dream, Junita?” 

“ You will sing in the great theatre,” said 
Junita, smiling, “and all the nobles will be 
there. Yes, it means that you will be tri- 
umphant, and this Sefior Malibran will see 
it all; he will feel that you are as far beyond 
his reach as the stars, and go home and die 
in despair.” 

+ “No, no!” murmured Marie. 

“ After all, we had better wait and see 
what time holds in store for you, perhaps,” 
said Junita. 

The eventful hour came. All the city of 
Mexico knew that a young girl was to make 
her début in a new and brilliant ré/e, and the 








theatre was thronged with the élite of the 
city. When Marie first made her appear- 
ance, so slight a creature—so youthful, a 
whisper went round the house: 

“Tf she fails in her voice, her beauty will 
save her; she is as lovely as a vision!” 

She did not fail. There, before her, stood 
the leader, tall, erect, his piercing eyes fast- 
ened on her face as the slender silver ddion 
rose and fell to the roll of drums, the mingled 
melody of violins, the shriller music of the 
flute and the bugle. Well for her then that 
she had learned to gather courage from that 
glance—better that fear should nerve her 
than that she should not succeed. 

As the clear voice rose, the audience sat 
entranced ; it soared from height to height— 
the singer forgot the listening crowd, saw no 
longer the splendor of the scene, the hushed 
faces upturned, the levelled glasses ; she sang 
for love of singing, and the warbling bird- 
notes roused an enthusiasm so wild that the 
great throng rose en masse, and, as she ended 
with a thrill that seemed beyond the compass 
of merely human power to produce, the plaud- 
its grew wilder and more prolonged. 

Night after night she held the capital spell- 
bound, month after month she entranced them 
with the magic of her marvellous voice. 

A year had nearly elapsed. 

Marie was the idolized singer of the day. 
Her father watched her as jealousiy as lover 
watches his mistress. She never walked out 
with Junita now; never went on foot to the 
cathedral. The young men might look, and 
long for opportunities to catch a glance or a 
smile, in vain. The girl was kept like a 
prisoner, though in a more splendid cage, for 
Garcia had changed his apartments. He was 
coining gold. It had come true, as Variens 
had said—Marie was a mine of wealth to her 
father. 

Still the girl was not happy. She had 
looked for more freedom; all liberty was 
denied her. 

Junita came to her often with silly gossip. 
Through her she learned that Sefior Malibran 
had left Mexico for America. Well for Marie 
that she worshipped her art. Fear no longer 
influenced her, nor had she to be sent for when 
the hour of practice came round. 

Variens often made one of the little party 
then. He madly loved this peerless girl, but, 
being more than thirty years her senior, he 
would not ask her to wed the sunshine of her 
young life with the fading twilight of his. 
And yet there were times when Marie would 
almost gladly have consented to become his 
wife, and so escape the tyranny of her father. 
But he never knew it, and he suffered in 
silence. 

At last Garcia decided to start for Paris. 
Variens prevailed upon him to visit America 
first. He had musical friends in New York; 
he had been corresponding with the manager 
of the Park Theatre, of that city, who had 
heard of the gifted young singer, and was 
anxious to open an engagement with her. 

As for Marie, she was quite indifferent 
where she went, so that she could sing the, 
to her, almost divine music of Rossini. Juni- 
ta accompanied her. 

“Do you know I shall look everywhere 
for Sefior Malibran ?” she asked, saucily, as, 











with her mistress, they watched the nearing 
shores of the new world. 

Marie smiled languidly. 

“T have not thought of him,” she said; 
“T care only for my profession now ; I wait 
only till I am free. My father has become my 
jailer. Wherever I go, it will be the same: 
close quarters, a ride in a closed carriage, and 
an escort, either in the person of Sefior Gar- 
cia or Sefior Variens. It matters little to 
me, who am kept so long a prisoner, what 
country or what city I sojourn in. Sometimes 
I wish I could change places with you, Juni- 
ta; you are not too precious to find friends or 
to breathe the air in freedom.” 

“Tt is because the signor prizes his bird 
so highly,” said Junita, simply. “As for Se. 
fior Variens, he worships you.” 

“He likes me, Junita, for my father’s 
sake.” 

“He would marry you to-morrow, if the 
signor would consent—but he never would; 
the great basso is too poor.” 

Marie turned away in deep thought. 

In New York, the fashionable world went 
crazy after the new primadonna. So young! 
so graceful! so heavenly beautiful! and a 
voice whose liquid tones had never been par- 
alleled. From pit to gallery, seats were taken 
at four times the usual price. Men committed 
the wildest extravagances for love of her. 
Costly gifts were lavished upon her, but they 
were always returned. Garcia became strict- 
er than ever. She was not allowed to answer 
an encore, or to see a visitor; and this dis- 
courteous treatment was beginning to injure 
her hitherto fine health. 

“ Junita, if I could go once in these 
streets with you, or alone,” she said, passion- 
ately, “I think it would keep me from going 
mad.” 

The answer surprised her. 

“T think you had better pray to God,” 
said Junita, gravely. 

“ What, for liberty? ” 

"Ta: 

“Tt seems absurd.” 

“But, what other thing can you do?” 
asked the girl. 

“Surely, Junita, I will try;” and Marie 
left the room. 

That same morning, two gentlemen were 
closeted with Sefior Garcia. One was a tall, 
noble-looking man, merchant in an Italian 
house in New York, and reputed one of the 
wealthiest men in America. The other was 
of medium stature, and beautiful in face as 
Adonis, though not young. Both had come 
on the same errand—to ask the sefior for 
the hand of his daughter. 

“Gentlemen,” said Garcia, “I will be 
frank with you. My daughter is but a few 
months over sixteen. Between this and her 
coming of age she is worth, to me, one hun- 
dre@ thousand dollars. But I am old; I am 
getting weary of excitement; I wish to live 
in retirement ; and I make you an offer. Who- 
ever will pay me fifty thousand dollars, cash 
down, iv gold, shall marry Sefiorita Marie, 
provided that his character and business- 
standing shall be unexceptionable. I am& 
practical man.” 

“ Jam willing to do so.” 

“ Tam quite ready to do so.” 
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“Then it only remains for my daughter to 
choose between you,” replied the mercenary 
Garcia. “Gentlemen, you may call to-mor- 
row.” 

Straightway, he repaired to his daughter’s 
room. She sat by her window in the early 
noon, the crimson color of the curtains giv- 
ing to her beauty a delicacy and ethereality 
which touched even his cold nature as Signor 
Garcia entered. 

“ Marie,” he said, and his voice had taken 
a softer tone. 

She started, and left her seat. 

“Marie, child, I have had two proposals 
of marriage from two of the richest and best 
men in this metropolis.” 

The eloquent blood flew to her cheeks; 
her eyes sought the floor. 

“What shall I say for you?” 

“Whatever you please, sefior!” she re- 
plied. 

“You are willing, then, to accept one of 
these gentlemen for your husband?” 

“*T am ready to obey you in this, as in all 
things else,” she said. 

“Good! spoken like my dutiful daugh- 
ter,” said the signor; “ you will be well set- 
tled, and I shall go to Paris. You shall have 
your choice of these gentlemen. Come in my 
room to-morrow; bring a rose of any color; 
and, as you leave, present it to him whom you 
are willing to accept as your husband.” 

He left the room. Marie flew to her friend 
and confidante, as well as servant. She looked 
like one inspired. 

“Congratulate me!” she cried; “my sla- 
very is at an end. I am going to be mar- 
ried.” . 

“Who to?” asked Junita. 

“Alas!” For a moment her countenance 
grew sad. “I do not know; but any thing is 
better than this dreadful, loveless life. I 
shall be rich, cared for—in a measure, inde- 
pendent. I shall have my carriage, my house 
—O Junita! the good God heard me, and I 
shall, at least, be something besides a ma- 
chine, a piece of merchandise. Now, indeed, 
I feel like a bird set free.” 

“ And will you, then, send me away?” 

“ Never, my dear girl; you shall share my 
good fortune. You need never leave me, un- 
less—you find a husband for yourself.” 

“T only care for you, sefiorita,” said the 
girl, softly.” 

On the following day Junita saw her mis- 
tress leave the room with a fair, white rose. 
But a brief time elapsed before she returned, 
breathless, her beautiful face lighted with a 
glow such as even Junita had never seen be- 
fore. 

“My dear Junita!” cried the girl, running 
into her arms, “I have chosen.” 

“TI hope he is young and good and hand- 
some,” the girl responded, with a kiss. 

“O Junita! every thing! Guess now? It 
io—”’ 

“ Malibran!” exclaimed Junita, her eyes 
filling with happy tears. “My child! that is 
because you prayed to God.” 

And Marie became Madame Malibran. The 
wedding was a joyous and a noble one; the 
bride’s home princely. At once, the beauti- 

ful and gifted singer stood on the pinnacle of 
select society. She was wild with happiness. 


| ished in all its barbarous severity. 





Her husband worshipped her. The best and 
the greatest craved permission to become her 
friends. Junita was her humble companion, 
and no one was more joyous than she in wit- 
nessing the happiness of her child. 

Weeks, months passed on, and Madame 
Malibran was the gayest of the gay, always 
ready to please with her entrancing voice, 
bewitclfing old and young with her artless 
grace, her matchless beauty. She had her fill 
of joy. Servants by the score stood ready to 
wait upon her; she was the queen of the cir- 
cle in which she moved. 

For six months the beautiful Malibran 
held the brimming cup to her lips, and not 
one drop had been bitter. Then came a 
thunder-bolt—Malibran was a ruined man— 
utterly ruined. At first his lovely wife could 
not realize the terrible situation. 

Was it possible that they were poor— 
beggared ? 

In those days the debtor's prison flour- 
The 
ruined merchant was put under bonds, and 
liable at any moment to be thrust into jail. 

His wife sat, like one stunned, amid the 
wreck of her once glorious surroundings—a 
stranger in a strange city, and poor as the 
poorest. Her husband sank under the blow, 
and even reproached her with extravagance. 

“T have not done it,” said hapless Mali- 
bran, tears streaming down her cheeks. 

“But, indeed, it was you who ruined me, 
Ah! if I had but the fifty thousand dollars I 
paid for my wife!” 

Unwise admission ! 

Marie’s Spanish blood turned to fire. She 
sprang to her feet, nearly writhing in her an- 
guish. 

“You bought me, then? My father sold 
his child for gold?” she articulated, with 
difficulty. ‘‘ You paid fifty thousand dollars 
for me, and that'when you must have known 
what disaster such recklessness might bring 
upon me, whom you professed to love? Oh, 
unhappy creature that Iam! always a thing 
of barter, and now you taunt me! Oh, why 
was I born for a lot so mercenary ?” 

Junita was, as usual, her consoler and 
comforter. 

“ Pray to the good God,” she said. 

A few days after, closely veiled, Madame 
Malibran, pale and dejected, deeply mortified, 
and quite penniless, called upon the managers 
of the Park Theatre and the New Bowery; 
received the most favorable proposals from 
the latter; entered into an engagement for 
six weeks, and made over twenty thousand 
dollars. This sum she divided with the 
ruined merchant, and, taking her faithful 
Junita with her, secured a passage to Eng- 
land, bade her husband farewell, and, within 
a week, set sail for the great metropolis of 
England. 

Arrived at Liverpool, she journeyed thence 
to London, sought out the best hotel in that 
splendid city, and, before she had rested, 
learned the whereabouts of the most eminent 
musical composer of the day, and sent him 
@ message. 

His servant handed him the note while he 
was at dinner. 

“ Madame Malibran,” murmured De Beriot, 
thoughtfully. “Ah! née Sefiorita Marie Gar- 





cia, of the troupe, Mexico. I remember 
—a famous singer.” 

Forthwith he hurried through the meal, 
and within an hour he stood in the presence 
of one destined to become the enchantress of 
the world, 

She received him like a queen, arrayed in 
velvet the color of fresh violets, her glorious 
hair falling unconfined to her waist, her 
cheeks flushed with excitement. Never had 
she looked so royally beautiful, for the ex- 
igencies of her situation had banished the 
appearance of extreme youthfulness, which 
had gained for her the title of the petite song- 
stress. 

“T have the honor of speaking to Madame 
Malibran,” said the great composer, losing 
his heart on the instant. 

“And I of an interview with the first 
composer of his time,” said Malibran, with a 
gracious smile; and, in as few words as pos- 
sible, she explained her position. 

Her visitor listened throughout in grave 
silence. 

“You desire, then, to be heard in the 
metropolis ?” he said, at last. 

“T wish to make my first appearance in 
London.” 

The gentleman deliberated. 

A smile lurked in the corners of his 
mouth. To be sure, he had heard great 
things of the lady who sat before him; but 
then what was Mexico? what was New York? 
The capital of an effete civilization—the grand 
centre of a new, unpolished world. 

“T should hardly advise it, madame,” he 
said. 

“ And why not?” 

“The greatest singers of the age find it 
difficult sometimes to gain an appreciative 
audience, even when their fame is assured.” 

“ And what would you advise me to do?” 

“Go to the provincial cities first; work 
your way gradually along; if you create a 
Surore there—which I am certain you will,” 
he added, gallantly, “then you can come to 
London, and crowned heads will do you 
honor.” 

“ Sir,” said Malibran, with flashing eyes, 
“T have already had the honor of singing be- 
fore persons of distinction, and I will not go 
to the provinces. No, sefior,” and she stood 
erect in the pride of conscious power, “I will 
sing in this city, in your best theatre, in your 
most popular operas, or not at all. I tell 
you, sefior, I shall make my début here, and 
crowned heads and the best of your nobility 
shall listen to me!” and, in token of her im- 
perious decision, she struck the floor with her 
little foot right regally. 

The great composer looked at her with 
new interest. That lucky stroke of wilful- 
ness had gained the day. 

“What a pose!” he thought; “ what 
fire! what tragic force!” and began to cogi- 
tate how he should best further her inter- 
ests. 

“ Are you willing to compete with = 
and he mentioned the name of a famous star 
then singing at the Royal Theatre. 

“Yes, with any one,” was the reply. 

“Then I will see what can be done;” 
and, with many courteous assurances, he left 
her presence. 
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Three weeks later a singular announce- 
ment was made in the London papers. 

Two rival singers were to make their ap- 
pearance on the same night at the Grand 
Opera-House—the then reigning prima-donna 
and Madame Malibran, formerly Sefiorita Ma- 
rie Garcia, of the Spanish and American thea- 
tres. They were to follow each other in the 
same réle, and the public were to judge which 
was to be the future favorite of the people. 

' So novel a proposal set all London on fire, 
The theatre was crowded from pit to dome on 
the trial-night ; thousands were unable to ob- 
tain an entrance. The streets were packed 
before the doors were opened. Immense 
sums were paid for standing-room. The no- 
bility of England filled the stately boxes; ex- 
pectation was on fire; wagers were made of 
the most extravagant character. Nobody 
doubted for a moment the continued suprem- 
acy of their present idol ; and, when she came 
on, the great building rang with applause— 
even the ladies stood up, and her name was 
on every lip. 

Hark! compete with a voice like that ? 
It was madness to try. Who was this imma- 
ture girl who had won the plaudits of crude 
Americans? Either insane, or an idiot. 

Then there was a great hush. 

Malibran was expected—but only to be 
extinguished. 

In that almost awful silence she entered, 
pale as death, for she would not rouge, her 
beautiful great eyes turned imploringly tow- 
ard the strangely-excited audience. 

A murmur ran the rounds. 

“Exceedingly beautiful! Lovely as a 
’ geraph! But with that physique she will 
surely fail.” Ah! they had not heard the 
liquid wonder of that nightingale’s throat. 

Then came the crash of the grand or- 
chestra. . 

Up rose the full, sweet voice, soft as a 
whisper at first, yet clear as a flute. On it 
rolled, that marvellous, impassioned melody. 
Men held their breath and leaned forward ; 
not a rustling fan disturbed the sound; not 
an eye left her face. Then came that gur- 
gling, bird-like trill, such as no other human 
organ ever reached, and the entranced listen- 
ers rose en masse, For atime the applause 
was almost frightful. Women clutched their 
jewels from arms and bosoms and threw them 
on the stage at her feet; men were white 
with their efforts to cheer and praise. It 
was the most wonderful tumult ever wit- 
nessed. 

A wreath of laurel, composed of brilliants 
and emeralds, was sent in by the entrance of 
the stage; she was overwhelmed with the 
rapture she had herself evoked, and stood 
there panting, her glorious eyes shining 
through tears, like diamonds, her cheeks 
flushed, her hands outspread, as if to push 
back the surging tide—stood there trium- 
phant—the divine Mauipran ! 

That night, as she walked rapidly back 
ahd forth in the silence of her own room, 
feeling that henceforth she was to go out as 
a conqueror, the one drop of bitterness floated 
on the surface of her brimming cup. Her 
dream was accomplished. There were the 
letters of gold and fire written upon the 
heaven of her triumph; but Malibran, he who 





had given her the name now made immortal 
—the pall of silence, even of disgrace, envel- 
oped him in its heavy folds, 

Later, Junita brought her a note, which 
she opened with trembling fingers. It read 
thus : 


“Divine Matirpran: You were right. 
Your triumph is complete. All London 
rings with your wonderful success. The 
world is at your feet. Allow me to sub- 
scribe myself thé humblest of your admirers, 

“ De Berror.” 


And, as all the world knows, a few years 
afterward De Beriot married the queen of 
song and beauty, Malibran. 

M. A. Denison. 





THE SOUTH - KENSINGTON 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


O the late prince-consort and to Mr. 
Henry Cole, of the English civil ser- 
vice, but more especially to the untiring 
energy of the former, England is indebted 
for the second most valuable, and some per- 
sons think by far the most interesting, of her 
national collections. The institution known 
as the South-Kensington Museum contains 
within its walls all the attractiveness of a 
splendid modern gallery of fine arts, and 
costly exhibition of articles of vertu, with the 
more sombre though no less interesting at- 
tractions of a museum containing some of the 
most valuable historical collections extant, 
where the student of art and the lover of sci- 
ence has not only the advantage of studying, 
free of expense to himself, but under the di- 
rect supervision of competent professors, ap- 
pointed and paid by the government. You 
have there objects of ornamental art in all its 
branches ; an architectural museum ; museum 
of patents; courts of Italian and modern 
sculpture, and gallery of British arts; the 
most valuable collection of ancient armor in 
Great Britain ; the admiralty museum of na- 
val models; the war-office museum of artil- 
lery; a museum of materials used in con- 
struction ; a museum of animal products, of 
food, educational apparatus, school - books, 
etc.; the whole designed for the instruction 
and profitable study of the working-classes, 
as well as for the general recreation of all, 
But, besides all this, there are special 
treasures in the Museum at South Kensing- 
ton—the peerless collection of cartoons by 
Raphael, for instance, and pictures by Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough; a gallery of two 
hundred and thirty-four paintings, chiefly of 
British artists, brought together, and be- 
queathed to the nation by John Sheep- 
shanks; and the wonderful Vernon collec- 
tion of the English school. In order that 
the reader, at the outset, shall be able to ap- 
preciate what this means, it will be as well to 
mention that, in one or other of the galleries, 
you shall see the originals of all Rosa Bon- 
heur’s most celebrated paintings—* The Horse 
Fair,” for instance, and “ Highland Cattle,” 
and Frith’s “Derby Day.” Not far off you 
shall step into a room hung with all the 
most celebrated of Landseer’s paintings— 





“Jack in Office,” “Twa Dogs,” “The Shep- 
herd’s Chief Mourner,” “Peace and War,” 
etc. Here is the original “Blind Fiddler,” 
“Broken Jar,” and “ Duncan Grey,” by Wil- 
kie; there, Mulready’s “ Choosing the Wed- 
ding Gown.” A room or two beyond is Ho- 
garth’s greatest work—a series of six pict- 
ures—“ Mariage 4 la Mode;” and overhead 
John Philip Kemble as Hamlet, by Lawrence. 
Leslie is here with “Uncle Toby and the 
Widow Wadman,” and Stanfield, and Cres- 
wick, and Maclise, and Eastlake, and Coop- 
er, and Turner. It is a glorious collection 
of modern puintings, unequalled, perhaps, in 
any other city in Europe. Would you desire 
a gate by Quentin Matsys, it is here; or a 
piece of a pulpit by Nic. Pisano, or work in 
terra-cotta from the wonderful hand of Lucca 
della Robbia, it is here also, Would you 
gaze upon the most celebrated private collec- 
tion of gems in the world—the Townsend col- 
lection—you may do so in the South-Ken- 
sington Museum. Have you any desire to 
become acquainted with sedan-chairs, and 
curious carriages once used by the Doges of 
Venice, you may see them in one of the mu- 
seum corridors. All the trophies brought 
from Theodore of Abyssinia—his crown and 
Bible and robes—are here; so is a vast heap 
of wonderful jewelry—the gifts to the queen 
from Indian rajahs. You shall see the rarest 
of rare violins in this rarest of rare museums, 
and curious harps, and Queen Elizabeth’s 
harpsichord, and the first piano made in 
England. There are ancient and not-to-be- 
purchased-with-gold articles of jewelry with- 
out number, and inlaid cabinets and curious 
bedsteads ; fans costing five hundred pounds, 
painted exquisitely by hand ; fire-screens in 
beautiful wool-work. There is majolica of 
all countries; carvings in ivory, stone, and 
wood; enamels of Limoges, exquisite glass, 
works in metal, locks, keys, and bronzes. 
The art collections include casts and speci- 
mens of sculpture and architectural ornament 
of all ages and countries. There are mural 
paintings, encaustic tiles, mosaics, painted 
glass, photographic drawings, and engrav- 
ings. Add to these the educational collec- 
tions formed by the government— itself a 
well-stocked library of reference, where the 
most costly works of art, galleries, and illus- 
trations may be consulted for one penny; an 
admirably-conducted and grandly-built suite 
of refreshment -rooms, lavatories, and wait- 
ing-rooms, and the reader has-a tolerable 
conception of the value of the free Museum 
at South Kensington, near London. 

But if the English Government, in carry- 
ing out the intentions of Prince Albert, has 
almost approached lavishness—if we may be 
permitted the expression—in its dealings 
with the general public, wealthy and other- 
wise, it has done something more—it has 
been profuse in its generosity toward stu- 
dents, and especially to that class of womén 
recruited from the ranks of poor gentlefolk. 
In fact, by the patponage of art the Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council on Education in Eng- 
land has not only aided the most deserving 
among the working-classes of men, but it has 
materially contributed also to the solution of 
that oft-propounded problem — the employ- 
ment of women. South Kensington, at this 
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moment, is teaching women to earn a liveli- 
hood in an honorable way; it has taught 
them to become independent in a profession 
one of the highest in the world. Those of 
us who have visited the Museum have stayed 
to admire the series of portraits of artists, 
exquisitely wrought in mosaic, which are 
ranged in panels round the central hall. 
These, after the designs of Leighton and 
Dyce, Royal Academicians, are entirely the 
work of female students. They are done in 
what is termed English earthenware mosaic, 
or Opus Anglicanum, a newly-created indus- 
try—a work of wonderful and rare beauty, 
that may be advantageously used in the dec- 
oration of churches and halls, and which 
women may easily do without intrenching 
upon the prerogatives of male artists, or 
treading upon the tender toes of trades- 
unionism. Before going any further, we will 
endeavor to explain the system of art-teach- 
ing pursued by the English Government, and 
especially in its relation to the South-Ken- 
sington School of Art, where both art and 
science in England have their headquarters. 
Until within the last year or so, nothing 
had been positively done in England toward 
establishing a well-considered system of com- 
pulsory education, such as exists in our own 
country ; and the boy of the small tradesman 
or artisan was fain to content himself with 
such intellectual food as his town’s national 
school might provide. Here, then, we will 
say, our would-be art-student entered as a 
lad, when it came within his reach to learn 
drawing, the teachers in national schools in 
England having a money inducement from 
the government to teach it. By dint of some 
application, he soon became a fair adept, after 
a school-boy fashion, at geometrical, perspec- 
tive, and free-hand drawing. Having won, 
we will ‘say, a prize or two, on leaving the 
village-school the lad likes work so well as 
to enter a night-class in a neighboring town, 
to which admission may be had “on payment 


of fees within the reach of persons who sup- ! 


port themselves by manual labor,” whence, 
by good conduct and attention to his studies, 
he passes into one of the numerous schools 
of art proper scattered over the United King- 
dom—branches from the parent-school at 
South Kensingtor In due course, the youth 
wins what is called a national scholarship, 
which brings him up to London, with a money 
allowance from tue government, ranging in 
value from five to ten dollars gold per week. 
Here, then, he is on the fair road to fortune. 
The work done in the male classes at Ken- 
sington, we may state, is divided into succes- 
sive stages, and the students who do it into 
three classes: firstly, those in training at the 
public expense for masterships in the branch 
art-schools ; secondly, those receiving, also 
at the public expense, an education fitting 
them to become art-workmen in some branch 
of industry ; and, thirdly, a class paying fees, 
and studying as designers, etc., for their own 
profit or pleasure. Borrowing from a writer 
in the London Times, who wrote upon this 
subject some months ago, the students in the 
male school pass, first of all, through an 
elementary class, and there, working “ from 
the round” in chalk and monochrome, gain 
some idea of light and shade, and of the use 





of color. From this the student passes on to 
a class working in tempera-color at encaustic- 
tile and wall-paper designs, which are ex- 
plained to have no value in themselves, ex- 
cept as teaching the workers how to fill in a 
given space with some symmetry of arrange- 
ment and balance of parts. In the next stage 
the student paints in various colors from nat- 


ural objects, there being little or no “ copy- | 


ing”’—the youngest students trying their best 
to put on paper a sprig of ivy standing in a 
tumbler before them, or painting real apples, 
nuts, pears, bunches of grapes, and so on. 
Then comes drawing from the antique, in a 
room round which are ranged a fine collection 
of plaster casts from Greek and Roman mar- 
bles, as well as casts, from life, of arms, feet, 
doubled fists, etc. The student afterward 
turns his attention to architectural and me- 
chanical drawing, the work which is done 
being excellent and thorough, every edifice 
being planned throughout on every floor. 
After this we get to advanced painting from 
fruit and flowers, vases, shells, and tankards, 
the course of education of an art-student 
finishing in the modelling class. 

We find that, in the six months ending 
the 31st of December of last year, three hun- 
dred and eighty-three male students—which 
is considered an average number—and three 
hundred and thirteen ladies were pursuing 
their studies at the School of Art. The 
general students, whose number we have no 
means of ascertaining, each, pay fifty dollars 
a year in fees. Of course, the national schol- 
ars are working to an end—they are prepar- 
ing themselves as designers, sculptors, archi- 
tects, mechanical draughtsmen, painters; the 
ladies doing their best with a view of turning 
their talents to solid account as artists in 
mosaic work, painters upon pottery, etc. 
The general students in the latter class are 
perfecting themselves for situations as gov- 
ernesses ; those in the former work for the 
pure love of the thing, perhaps, in some in- 
stances, climbing the social ladder—not de- 
scending—in search of new means of sup- 
port. 

To show what interest the English Gov- 
ernment has taken in the women’s work, it 
may be well to mention that it has permitted 
a great Staffordshire pottery firm to build a 
branch factory close to the Albert Hall, upon 
ground leased for seven years, on the under- 
standing that only female students are to be 
employed there. In allusion to this one spe- 
cific result of the generosity of the Committee 
on Education—for, be it understood, there is 
great competition among leading dealers, such 
as Copeland and Osler, for the work of these 
Kensington female students—the London 
Times says it is worthy of notice as “the 
only place in London devoted to the manu- 
factory of high-class pottery,” and that in 
the china-factory the young ladies are turning 
out most beautiful work. It is to be hoped 
that by-and-by the Kensington china will be 
as famous, and as much sought after by con- 
noisseurs, as the rarest of rare pieces of old 
Chelsea. 

With a few exceptions, all the decorative 
art in the Museum—and those who have seen 
and studied it can say how exceedingly beau- 
tiful it is—has been or is being done by the 





students. The courts and corridors of South 
Kensington are full of their work, either done 
during the course of study or after it, wher 
they have been engaged, at good wages, to 
design and model, to paint on porcelain, 
wood, or other material.. Most of us who 
have been at the Museunr have strayed into 
one or other of the refreshment-rooms. The 
whole of the decorative work here, of which 
it is impossible to speak in terms of too high 
commendation, has been done by students. 
But, not to be wearisome—for the subject 
of this article is one which deserves to be 
treated with far greater consideration than 
the writer has power to bestow upon it—let 
us for a moment note what positions some 
of the students have taken after their course 
at South Kensington was ended. We shall 
begin by saying that, in the celebrated archi- 
tect Sir Gilbert Scott’s office, you will find 
some of his best men to have been art- 
students at the Museum. Probably some of 
the readers of this have stayed for a moment 
to admire the magnificent piece of workman- 
ship, in one of the Kensington corridors, 
known as the “Outram Shield,” the testi- 
monial presented to Sir James Outram for his 
services in India. It was designed and chased 
by an ex-student, Mr. Armstead. To an ex- 
student, also, is due the terra-cotta modelling, 
carried on with wonderful success, the Zimes 
tells us, in the country branch-schools. The 
gentleman to whom this honor belonged was 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes, who died in 1865. Some 
of our New-York upholsterers have doubtless 
heard of the names of Gillows, Holland, Jack- 
son, and Graham. Many of the superintendents 
and designers to these large London firms were 
at one time students at South Kensington. 
But something more even than this can be 
said. From this school have been sent art- 
instructors to branch-schools in India, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, and, we 
rejoice to say it, to this country and to 
Canada also; and among those who have 
passed out of the national-scholar class—be 
it remembered, poor boys at one time—are 
students who have secured engagements all 
over Great Britain and abroad, as designers 
in cabinet-work, terra-cotta, carpets, damasks, 
chandeliers, etc., and as medallists, house- 
decorators, and painters, at salaries varying 
from seven hundred dollars in gold to fifteen 
hundred dollars in gold per annum. And we 
are more than gratified to learn that the 
earnings of students in training, w! . become 
masters in the government schools, average 
a little over fifteen hundred dollars gold per 
annum. The management of this South- 
Kensington School of Art reflects the highest 
credit on all concerned. 
Cuaries E. Pascoe. 


THE FIRST DAILY NEWSPA- 
PER. 





NE hundred and seventy-one years ago, 

on the 11th day of March, 1702, the 
first number of the first daily newspaper in 
the English language was published in Lon- 
don. Its appearance was not heralded by 
advertisement, for, besides the two or three 
weekly journals then published, and which 
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were wholly devoted to politics and court 
matters, there was nothing in which to ad- 
vertise. The proposed publication of the 
Courant—for such the new venture was to 
be called—was not looked upon with a high 
degree of favor by the monopolists of the 
London newspaper field, who affected to re- 
gard it. with supreme contempt, and spoke 
of it only as “the pitiful Project of a poor 
Printer,” with all the added weight that could 
be conveyed by a liberal use of italics and 
exclamation-points. But the publisher was 
a shrewd fellow, and saw that this display 
of spite would act as an irritant upon public 
curiosity, and, judging by what a sharp news- 
paper-man would do nowadays, he went home, 
ordered his pressman to “put on two more 
quires,” and awaited the result. 

When the Courant did appear, upon the 
above-mentioned date, it was a curiosity. It 
was about the size of half a sheet of foolscap- 
paper, printed only upon oue side, containing 
neither editorials, locals, court news, political 
matter, advertisements, nor English intelli- 
gence of any kind whatever. This last omis- 
sion was the more singular, not to say signifi- 
cant, when the reader will remember that, 
upon that very date, the 11th of March, 
Queen Anne went to the House of Peers to 
deliver her first speech from the throne, 
King William III. having died upon the 8th, 
three days before. We have said there was 
no home news in the first issue of the Couw- 
rant. The assertion was too sweeping. In 
one corner there are seven lines, four of 
which relate to the funeral of the deceased 
king, and three are devoted to the condition 
of the English army in Flanders; for war at 
that time was raging between England and 
France. The remainder of the contents con- 
sisted entirely of quotations from foreign 
papers, with the exception of half a column 
in reference to its future prospects and plans, 
“This Courant,” says the publisher, “as the 
Title shows, will be published daily, being de- 
signed to give all the Material News as soon 
as every Post arrives, and is confined to half 
the Compass to save the Publick at least half 
the Impertinences of ordinary Newspapers.” 

Six weeks after the first issue the publisher 
announced in his largest type that the project 
had been “ so Successful, that hereafter both 
Sides will be printed.” The appearance of 
over » column of advertisements in the same 
number is a sufficient indorsement of the 
statem<:t, and from that time the Courant 
increased in prosperity. Every newspaper 
has its leading feature, and that claimed by 
the Courant was foreign intelligence. Three 
months after its first appearance the following 
notice found a conspicuous place in its col- 
umns, which leads to the belief that newspa- 
per publishers were much the same in those 
days as now as regards the dishing-up of 
news from abroad: “It will be found from 
the Foreign Prints which, from Time to Time, 
as Occasion offers, will be mentioned in this 
Paper, that the Author has taken Care to be 
duly furnished with All that comes from 
Abroad in any Language. And for an Assur- 
ance that he will not, under Pretence of hav- 
ing Private Intelligence, impose uny Addition 
of feign’d Circumstances to an Action, but 
give his Extracts fairly and impartially, at 





the Beginning of each Article he will quote 
the Foreign Paper from whence ‘tis taken, 
that the Publick, seeing from what Country 
a Piece of News comes, with the allowance of 
that Government, may be better able to judge 
of the Credibility and Fairness of the Rela- 
tion. Nor will he take upon him to give any 
Comments or Conjectures of his own, but will 
relate only Matter of Fact, supposing other 
People to have Sense enough to make Reflec- 
tions for Themselves.” 

Had we any intention of glorifying the 
modern daily newspaper at the expense of 
the Cowrant, we might stop here to draw a 
very striking comparison between the merits 
of the two. But that was no part of our 
original plan, and we leave it for those who 
have nothing else to do. As we have suid, 
and as is claimed in the above quotations, the 
strong point of the Courant was its foreign 
intelligence. Clipper - ships, ocean - steamers, 
and submarine-cables, were alike unknown in 
those days, and the publisher was obliged to 
depend upon the uncertain movements of 
transatlantic shipping, so that the news from 
America was sometimes two, three, and occa- 
sionally even four months old. Even the news 
from across the Channel was often two and 
three weeks old. But then this intelligence, 
stale as it was, was undoubtedly read with as 
keen an appetite, and discussed with as much 
earnestness, as if it had come hot from the 
wires an hour before. A fire might occur in 
New York, and the destroyed buildings be 
replaced, by the time the intelligence would 
reach London; or a colonial official in Bos- 
ton might die, and his widow be spending her 
honeymoon with her second, before the news 
of the first event would be published in the 
columns of the Courant. But the preserva- 
tive power of time did not allow any thing in 
the news line to lose its savor, and these 
mouldy scraps, with others gathered from 
various parts of the world, were served up, 
day after day, to the public, with great seem- 
ing acceptance. Every afternoon the same 
stream of purchasers flowed into the narrow, 
dingy street of publication—left its innumer- 
able pennies, and bore away its innumerable 
copies through the fog and smoke of London. 
At last there came a day, as there comes a 
day to us all, when the founder and pub- 
lisher of the first daily paper in the English 
tongue, having achieved his work, shut his 
eyes upon the world, and went out of it. 
That work, looked at across the hundred and 
seventy years that have elapsed since its ac- 
complishment, seems poor enough; but, poor 
as it was, imperfect as it was, absurd as it 
was, it was the first placing of the lever, which 
to-day moves the world. 

Cuartes E. Hurp. 





OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


T MADE my soul a song for her singing, 
What time the gloaming was mellow with 
May, 
And the whispering harebells, their curfew 
ringing, 
Swelled the dirge of the dying day ; 
And out of the depths of the spirit’s passion 
Love, the great master, touched the keys, 





And the rhyme came forth in the old, old 
fashion, 
Half fear, half hope—and the words were 
these: 


Come, my soul, let us reason together ; 
Come, for the shadows darken ahead ; 
Care and sorrow tighten the tether, 
Life’s sun through the mists glows dim and 
red. 
Come, ere the long, low light of the summer 
Fade to the brown of the autumn leaf; 
Come, lest the foot of the careless comer 
Lag weary in paths made rough with grief. 


Soul, where thoughts like to white- winged 
angels 
Brood in the hush of thig dim, dusk eve, 
Whisper to me thy sweet evangels, 
Whisper and sigh, but do not grieve ; 
Out of the depths of thy charméd chambers 
Raise me a song that shall thrill afar ; 
Kindle thy fires, blow bright thine embers, 
Gleam on her soul like the gleam of a star. 


Soul, my soul, that hast walked thy journey, 
Through winsome valleys, by height and 
scaur, 
Whose shield is dark from a noble tourney, 
Whose lance droops low with the weight 
of war, 
Look past yon hills, whose crest bright sunned 
is 
With the last fond glance that the dead day 
gives ; 
Up! let the voice of thy De Profundis 
Thrill to those courts where no sorrow 
lives! 


Soul, wilt thou love, where to love is losing? 
Long wilt thou wander in ways that err; 
Dally with hopes, that thy barren choosing 
Finds fleeting as steps of a wayfarer. 
Wilt thou not turn and say to her spirit, 
Lo! I that love thee will love no more? 
This is a hard thing that we inherit ; 
To love and to weep, lo, this is sore! 


Out of the depths of the heart’s despairing 
Comes the long, passionate cry of love; 
Ah, God! but the cross is hard for the bearing! 

Ah, God! for rest and the wings of the 
dove! 
Ah! that in that pure, faithful bosom 
The dim, lost half of my life might lie! 
Ah! that the bud might father the blossom! 
Shall these things be? Who knows? NotI 


Out of the depths of the starlit distance 
A pale gleam shows where the moon comes 
up, 
And here in the dregs of this strange exist- 
ence 
May lurk the sweetness that crowns the 
cup, 
And faith and hope and the spirit’s patience 
Strengthen the heart and lighten the eyes. 
Ah, soul! my soul! there is hope for the na- 
tions, 
And God is holy and just and wise. 


Go, then, my song, speed swiftly to her ; 
Sing to her, plead with her Jate and long: 
Hover around her, and gently woo her; 
Perhaps she will hear thee some day, 0 
Song! 
Out of the depths of the soul comes sorrow, 
But, out of the depths of these days that 
cease, 
May come, like light round the feet of the 
morrow, 
Love’s soft glory, our love’s calm peace. 


Barron Grey. 
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GLIMPSES OF COLORADO. 


SECOND PAPER. 


‘ ie~ name Colorado (meaning colored) was 

bestowed upon a country whose bound- 
less plains, as shadows of clouds or of moun- 
tains sweep over them, assume every possible 
hue, and whose every mountain-peak is white 
with snow that reflects back the changing 
colors of night and day. No such golden 
sunsets are seen in Italy as bathe these stu- 
pendous mountains in a sea of glory, and the 
air is clearer, the stars more brilliant, the sky 
more blue, and every aspect of Nature more 
wonderful, than can be seen in like combina- 
tion elsewhere in our land. The many-colored 
rocks, too—white, and black, and gray, and red, 
and brown—look as if Nature had emptied 
her choicest palette upon these towering cliffs 
and broad valleys. 


RESOURCES OF THE TERRITORY. 


Before taking the reader in search of 
other picturesque scenes, it will be as well, 
perhaps, to say a word or two about the nat- 
ural resources of Colorado, which impressed 
me quite as much as her scenery. 

It is hardly credible, but no less true, that, 
at the base of these far-off mountains, people 
enjoy the finest climate, cultivate the richest 
soil, have the mildest winters and most health- 
ful homes, on the continent. Southern Colo- 
rado has been deemed the fit goal of adven- 
turous young men, and is often commended 
to those whose health and strength have been 
impaired in crowded cities. It is not less at- 
tractive to those who would gather wealth. 
Everywhere along railroads and near the 
towns there are productive farms, I am told, 
however, that rains have been more copious 
than usual during the year, and that droughts 
of former years had so discouraged ranch- 
men that the area of country devoted to the 
production of corn, wheat, and oats, was less 
thanusual. Population was first attracted to 
Colorado by the discovery of gold and silver, 
and not many years ago three or four thou- 
sand miners were dwellers in Colorado City 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak, now a village of 
not exceeding one thousand inhabitants. 
When the gold-fever abated, the houses were 
transformed into ranches, and miners became 
herdsmen and farmers. Crops are planted in 
other months than in the East, and are culti- 
vated differently, and failures at first resulted 
from ignorance on the part of planters of pe- 
culiar climatic laws. ‘ 

Seeing no trees, these verdureless plains 
were deemed sterile. But treeless wastes pro- 
duce wheat and corn and oats and barley, and 
sheep and horses and cattle multiply as did 
buffaloes and antelopes and wild-horses before 
immigrants frightened them into remoter re- 
gions. Each successive year farmers discover 
that the climate and soil are especially adapt- 
ed to some product more profitable than gold- 
mining. Most astonishing was the discovery 
that the dry, brown “ bunch-grass” that cov- 
ers the plains was naturally-cured hay on 
which cattle fatten, and that these brown 
pastures are of incomparable value, yielding 

generous support for numerous herds of cat- 


| tle and sheep. Fierce, freezing blasts, how- 
ever, sweep over the country now and then. 
Last winter a Mexican herdsman was found, 
after a night of storm and tempest, in the 
midst of more than five hundred frozen sheep, 
half buried in the snow, stiff and cold in 
death. Inexhaustible as are the gold and sil- 
ver mines, the great source of wealth in 
Southern Colorado must be found in count- 
less herds and rich pastures. After a time 
every mountain-stream will be utilized in ir- 
rigating the plains, and then, even if wet and 
dry seasons do not recur after railways and 
telegraph-lines traverse the country, the cul- 
tivation of the soil will richly sustain dense 
populations. 

In proportion to the area under cultiva- 
tion, richer and more abundant products do 
not reward husbandmen in any country. The 
wheat is of such size and weight that it is in- 
termixed with that of Missouri to give the 
latter value in Eastern markets. At the Der- 
ver Fair I was one-of a committee by which 
oats were inspected that grew far up the 
mountain-side, along the path of the pro- 
posed Denver and Georgetown narrow-gauge 
railway. On those elevated plateaus, eight 
or ten thousand feet above the sea-level, 
farmers told me that abundant rains fell, and 
there was no need for artificial irrigation. 
The longest, weightiest oat and wheat straw 
ever seen by those who constituted that com- 
mittee last September, grew upon farms nes- 
tled among snowy mountain-crags. In the 
midst of such farms the road into South 
Park, finding its devious way, will terminate 
at the base of Mount Lincoln. Enormous 
riches are buried beneath the shadows of 
Mount Lincoln, and visions of fabulous wealth 
disturb the repose of every wanderer who lis- 
tens to traditions gathered from Indians and 
from French and Spanish adventurers who 
left here the first traces of civilization. 

I am told that, after a crop is made, it 
signifies little when it is gathered in. Hay is 
baled and stacked on the open plains. Wheat 
and oats, after being cut, are left for weeks 
in stacks in the fields, or by the roadside. 
Exposure to the weather does no harm. 
My wife and daughter rode daily for four 
months a pair of ponies that had seen no 
food save such as they could gather when 
lariated in Monument Park. “ Brownie,” a 
genuine descendant of Arab coursers brought 
to Mexico by Cortez, is made absolutely drunk 
and unmanageable by a pick of oats. I nev- 
er knew before how the exclamation, “ He 
feels his oats,” had origin. Cortez, no doubt, 
was the father of the joke, as he was of that 
other when he “hauled” Guatemozin “ over 
the coals!” 

An Eastern farmer will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of buying land already cleared. There 
are no trees to girdle, no lowlands to “ grub,” 
no underbrush to burn, no fences to build. 
A first crop often pays the cost of the one 
hundred and sixty acres, and of all needful 
improvements. There are no trees except 
along the mountain-range, and therefore 
many of the ranch-houses were imported— 
single rooms set up at the saw-mills of the 
states. I can obtain no trustworthy estimate 
of the value of the agricultural products of 
Colorado, and quite as indefinite were popu- 








lar estimates of the money value of the yield 
of the gold-mines.. One sanguine speculator 
asserted that, when a proper quartz-crushing 
mill is established in Denver, and narrow- 
gauge roads, already planned, are finished, 
such vast quantities of the precious metals 
will be exported from Colorado, and the value 
of gold so materially lessened, that new stand- 
ards of value must be prescribed by com- 
merce. Vast heaps of gold-bearing quartz 
everywhere in mining districts await the ad- 
vent of railroads, and perfect quartz-crushing 
machinery, such as Englishmen propose, at 
the cost of a million dollars, to put in opera- 
tion in Denver. Explorers and miners say 
the mineral wealth of Colorado is quite as 
great as that of California. Every boisterous, 
brawling brook, and every river that leaps 
down these mountain-sides, is a veritable 
Pactolus, and after each rain-storm men have 
gathered grains of gold even in the streets of 
Denver ; 


“ GREASERS” AND CHINESE. 


As in most newly-settled districts of the 
West, there is an odd mixture of races in 
Colorado. The governor’s secretary, for in- 
stance, is a Mohammedan Turk, whose father 
was a pacha of two tails. There are Mexi- 
cans, dirty “greasers,” by the score, wor- 
shipping nothing, but now and then, when 
very hungry, making the sign of the cross. 
They are the hired herdsmen who gather the 
“cattle on a thousand hills.” The villanous 
rascals throw a lasso with great skill, can 
outride a whirlwind, and to live costs them 
each about five dollars per annum. I saw 
one muttering his prayers, half starved as he 
was, and cooking a “ flapjack”’—~a thin corn- 
cake fried in grease. As the yellow, dirty 
fellow crossed himself, he would give the fry- 
ing-pan a sudden twist, and, sputtering and 
cracking, the “ flapjack” would rise in the 
air, turn over, and come down to its place, 
where, stewing and fizzing ‘cr a time, it would 
again rise above the browsing oxen, turn 
over, and descend to the hot lard in the “ spi- 
der.” The “greaser” was perfectly greasy, 
and as perfectly satisfied. I never saw one 
before that seemed happy and at the same 
time piously inclined. When he had devoured 
the oily slapjack, like a famished wolf, he 
again crossed himself, and, with a wild Span- 
ish oath, “carrajo, punetera,” yelling at his 
oxen and sending the long whip, that he bore 
in marvellous coils, that cracked like a Colt’s 
repeater, above his head, he moved away 
across the brilliantty-sunlit plain. 

There was another illustration of Western 
piety, quite as pleasing as that of the Mexi- 
can, Chinese do most abound as washer- 
women, at the railway stations along the nar- 
row-gauge road. At Colorado City, a pro- 
gressive railway village, some of these people 
were worshipping, in a quiet way, one of their 
little wooden-headed gods, An African of 
the place, having the double character of bar- 
ber and Baptist missionary, interposed to 
prevent this mockery of Deity. A fight en- 
sued, and, reénforcements to both |W. ties com- 
ing up, a serious riot resulted. The Chinese 
had the better of the collision. They were 
generally knocked down, but two of the Afri- 
cans were stabbed. Discovering these facts, 
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the sable missionary, with his able coad- 
jutors, ran away. A Chinaman, speaking 
very creditable “pigeon English,” told me 
he ‘had watched the services in one of our 
churches, the Catholic, and that he had wit- 
nessed ceremonials of much the same sort in 
his own temples in Canton. _ He evidently be- 
lieved that our forms of faith and Christian 
philosophy were borrowed from those of the 
Celestial Empire. It would be quite as easy 
to convert Ute Indians to practices of com- 
mon decency as these Chinamen to American 
modes of religious thinking. They are thor- 
oughly imbued with the conviction that Ameri- 
can whiskey-drinking, monte-playing, church- 
quarrelling customs, would be greatly im- 
proved by the infusion of Chinese codes of 
public and private morals. With all these di- 
versities of races and incongruous elements of 
population, there are few crimes committed, 
and life and property are even more secure 
than in Eastern communities. There is not a 
fastening used on any door about the ranch 
in which 1 am domiciled in Monument Park, 
and only coyotes, wolves, and foxes, -“‘ make 
night hideous” when howling around Mc- 
Lean’s hen-roost. 


“THE GARDEN OF THE GODS.” 


Running from east to west, almost at 
the base of the great mountain-range, on 
the eastern side, stone palisades rise upward 
from the valley and extend for many miles. 
These walls are red, white, and gray. Their 
thickness varies from one hundred to five 
hundred feet, and their height from five hun- 
dred to two thousand. Think ofa solid stone- 
wall projected upward, of thickness equal to 
the width of New York’s Broadway, rising 
one thousand feet above the tops of the tallest 
structures in the city, and extending twelve 
or fifteen miles, while beyond this majestic 
wall, and within a mile of it, the mountain- 
range constitutes another impassable barrier ! 
Between this lofty palisade and the abrupt 
cliffs of the mountain are the famed “ Gar- 
dens of the Gods.” Through this mighty 
palisade, with summit jagged, rent by light- 
ning and tempest, and worn by hail and rain, 
there are three gateways, two or three miles 
from one another. The eastern entrance is 
80 narrow that our mustangs could not gain 
admittance. The area of this first garden, 
between the palisades and the cliffs, is nar- 
row, but the very wildness of the place, and 
its deep chasms and lofty sides, and great 
stones of every hue and shape, amaze the be- 
holder. The deep, narrow dell is completely 
walled in, and the little gateway through 
which we entered was hollowed out by Na- 
ture, in order that mountain-torrents might 
have access to the exterior world. A bright, 
sparkling stream ripples perpetually from the 
second and larger garden, which is full of 
wonders. There are towering crags and lofty 
stones set up on end, some inclined like the 
leaning tower of Pisa, and others as erect 
as Bunker-Hill Monument, all rising to dizzy 
heights, and each having its own peculiar 
color. Within this garden is the beautiful 
residence of General Palmer, the president of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway Com- 
pany. Eagles’ nests are visible along the 
summit and within the palisades, and there is 


CLIFFS, GARDEN OF THE GODS. 
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a plateau covered with bright undergrowth. 
Through a deep, narrow gorge flows a brawl- 
ing brook, and along its bed we rode beneath 
overhanging cliffs until weary of wonders, and 
of the contemplation of amazing precipices 
and mighty overhanging stones shutting out 
the sky. 

To the broader garden, one finds access 
through a double gate-way, each wide enough 
for a dozen horsemen abreast. The stone-fence 
on either hand is the solid wall of red sand- 
stone. It is sadly weather-worn. Great fis- 
sures are visible from the gate-way, and stone 
“pickets,” a hundred feet long, have fallen to 
the plain. The width of this enclosure is not 
more than one mile, while the stone-wall ex- 
tends westwardly far into the mountains. It 
is estimated that five thousand people, during 
the past summer, have visited these marvel- 
lous places; and, strangely enough, a greater 
number of Europeans have been attracted 
than of our own countrymen. 

A roadway across this garden leads to 
Manitou Springs. Sulphur, iron, soda, arse- 
nic, and ull ingredients that Nature com- 
pounds and adds to healthful beverages, dis- 
tinguish these fountains, boiling and bubbling 
up as if expelled from the earth’s bosom by 
the tremendous pressure exerted by Pike’s 
Peak. The shadow of this monarch of moun- 
tains falls upon them each day after four 
o'clock, and cool breezes in this summer-time 
of prairie seas, as pure and refreshing as these 
peerless fountains, give vigor to life, and 
freshness to youth, and ruddy hues to beau- 
ty’s cheek. Saratoga and Virginia watering- 
places have no such attractiveness as is prof- 
fered by the sublimest of mountain fastnesses, 
by boundless plains, by an atmosphere as 
elear, and winds as soft, as those that sweep 
over lands most favored of Heaven. Weary, 
after a long ride over many a rugged height, 
and heated by breathing the dry atmosphere 
of mountain and plain, at three o’clock on a 
hot afternoon I first drank from the deep, 
clear, bubbling spring to which Indians gave 
the name Manitou. Properly enough, the 
most valuable offerings that red-men made to 
Deity were here deposited. Even yet arrow- 
heads and beads and Indian trinkets are 
forced up by the boiling waters, and found in 
the stream below. 


A MOUNTAIN-STORM. 

“Sentinel Rock,” in Monument Park, sev- 
eral hundred feet above the valley, is per- 
haps ten feet in diameter at the base, twenty 
or thirty at the summit, and eighty or one 
hundred feet high, A flat, thin, sandstone 
cap crowns the gray limestone pillar. On the 
18th of July, at sundown, during my first 
brief sojourn in this valley,I was seated at 
the base of the Sentinel. The sky was sud- 
denly overcast, and hailstones fell as large as 
pigeon’s-eggs. The sun was going down, 
when the storm-cloud suddenly appeared, lift- 
ing its fearful shape as if it were some great 
black monster crawling upward from the 
.western ocean, over Pike’s Peak. It rolled 
slowly downward from the summit, doubling 
upon itself in great heavy folds, and plunging 
down the cliffs and steep declivities. The 
valleys and foot-hills were soon shrouded in 
the deepest gloom, and only at intervals, and 





through chasms rent in the black mass by 
fierce winds, were the gleaming stars visible. 
I crouched beneath the projecting sides of 
Sentinel Rock, while flying hailstones came 
bounding and crashing down the rough sides 
of the lofty pillar. To tempests like this, re- 
curring through countless ages, mankind are 
indebted for these strange monuments to the 
Unknown. The sandstone cap, determining 
by its area the diameter of the shaft below, is 
unharmed by rain, or hail, or snow, while the 
softer limestone beneath is worn into the 
shape this Sentinel Rock has assumed. 

At length the sky was perfectly clear, and 
gemmed with myriads of stars; and speedily 
from the dense mass that now blackened the 
verge of the eastern horizon the full moon 
mounted step by step, flooding plain, and 
hills, and ghostly monuments, with wondrous 
radiance. Rain-drops on pines and cedars 
glistened in the clear atmosphere, tiny stars 
were born of the moonbeams, and every hail- 
stone was a koh-i-noor gleaming in the soft, 
pallid light. Brighter than ever before was 
the moon’s smiling face as she rose above 
the clouds. The bellowings of the tempest 
were still audible as it went, with giant 
strides, across the plains; while a brilliant 
sheen bathed valleys, and hill-sides, and 
monuments, in a sea of unearthly splendor. 

L. J. Dupre. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
DRAMA. 








HERE are very few plays of modern | 


times that have met with a more wide- 
spread popularity than has “La Dame aux 


Camelias,” by Alexandre Dumas the young- | 


er. 


Translated into various languages, set to | 


music by Verdi, and, with its leading charac- | 
ter interpreted by the most gifted actresses | 
on the lyric and tragic stage, after a career | 


of twenty years, it still, as opera and drama, 
keeps possession of the boards, and is a fa- 
vorite piece with almost all American ac- 
tresses, who essay the loftier characters of 
the tragic scene. It would be a pleasing 
study for all aspirants for the laurels of 
a dramatic autbor, did they but pause fora 
moment to contemplate the adventures of this 
world-famous play before it was suffered to 
display its charms before the glare of the foot- 
Jights, and note the tribulations of its gifted 


| to his father. 


author before he succeeded in presenting his | 


chef-d’euvre to an admiring public. 


A little | 


brochure, which has recently appeared in Par- | 
is, entitled “‘ The Story of the Début of Alex- | 


andre Dumas the Younger as a Dramatic Au- 
thor, or the Tribulations of La Dame aux Ca- 
melias” (a title, by-the-way, nearly half as 
long as the little pamphlet itself), reveals, and 
evidently by authority, the whole history of 
these tribulations ; less those of the play it- 
self, we should imagine, than those of its 
luckless author. 


Listen and take comfort, O unhappy play- | 


wrights, who can find neither manager nor 
performers who are willing to bring your dra- 
mati¢ bantlings forth into the light of the 
gas-lamps, take comfort and persevere! Du- 
mas entered on his career as a dramatist, fit- 
ted with every quality which might be con- 





sidered as essential to perfect and immediate 
success. He bore a name already of world. 
wide celebrity; his-father was the lessee of 
one of the finest theatres in Paris; he was 
already a famous author, and his play was 
founded on one of his own novels, which was 
also one of the great literary sensations of 
the day. Yet for four long years the young 
author beheld his drama, his chef-d’euvre, 
tossed from hand to hand, dragged from one 
theatre to another, rejected by managers, 
scoffed at by actresses, and, finally, after 
those four years of waiting and of hope de- 
ferred, produced amid predictions of total 
failure. Verily, when the curtain fell on the 
first representation, and, when the crowded 
audience could find no uproar loud enough 
wherewith to testify their appreciation and 
delight, the pale young man who bowed his 
acknowledgments in answer to the cries for 
the author, must have felt that even sucha 
triumph was dearly earned. 

It was M. Suandin, writer of vaude- 
villes, revues, etc., that first suggested to 
young Dumas the idea of founding a drama 
on his successful novel. A writer for the 
Ambigu Comique, M. Berand, tried his hand 
at it with Dumas’s sanction, and produced a 
ferocious melodrama suited to the somewhat 
coarse tastes of the frequenters of that well- 
known theatre. This piece, never completed 
and never performed, was so far from realiz- 
ing the ideal which Dumas had formed for 
himself that it roused him to work. He then 
inhabited at Neuilly a small house which the 
bullets of the siege have not since spared; 
he shut himself up there, and, at the end ofa 
week, he emerged from his retirement, with 
the manuscript of “ La Dame aux Camelias” 
written on scraps of paper, of all sizes, shapes, 
and dimensions, for the frenzy of composition 
had been too great to permit of his pausing 
to purchase paper. 

He hastened to read the new production 
The elder Dumas, ever kindly 
and encouraging, listened approvingly to the 
first two acts. Just then a message called 
the young author from the room; he was de- 
tained some time, and, on his return, he found 
his father shedding tears of mingled delight 
and emotion over the play, which his impa- 
tience had impelled him to take up and finish 
without waiting for his son’s return. Em- 
bracing him, he cried, with enthusiasm, “ My 
dear boy, I accept your play upon the spot. 
Isabelle Constant shall play Marguerite Gau- 
tier, and I will make every thing right with 
Berand.” 

Alas! a few weeks later the ThéAtre Histo- 
rique was closed, and the managerial career of 
the elder Dumas had terminated in bankruptcy. 
Behold Alexandre Dumas again armed with 
his manuscript, and once more seeking a the- 
atre. The Gaiété closed its doors in Mar- 
guerite Gautier’s face. The Ambigu imitated 
the Gaiété. The Gymnase was preparing 
“Marion Lescant,” and refused to present 
Dumas’s “ Camille” to the public. At last the 
piece was accepted at the Vaudeville; but 
the management were lukewarm, indifferent, 
and had no confidence in its ultimate success, 
so that it remained in the cartons of the thea- 
tre, unnoticed and uncared for by any one 
save its energetic and persevering author. 
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In this emergency the younger Dumas be- 
thought himself of trying to interest some 
one of che leading actresses of Paris in the 
production of the play, by demonstrating to 
them how admirable a field the rdéle of the 


heroine afforded for the display of their abili- - 


ties. He first addressed himself to Mdlle. 
Page, but some slight misunderstanding pre- 
vented the beautiful queen of the Variétés 
from covering herself with glory, and from 
filling the treasury of the theatre of which 
she was the leading ornament. Next he ap- 
plied to Rachel; but the great actress, as ca- 
pricious in private life as she was sublime on 
the boards, went to play cards with a friend 
on the evenjng which she had appointed for 
hearing Dumas read his play, and the angry 
author never renewed his application to her. 
Then, in despair, he turned to the piquant 
and sparkling Dejazet; but the brilliant co- 
médienne, though enchanted with the piece, 
was too sensible a woman, and too thorough 
an artiste, not to comprehend that the tragic 
woes and melancholy death of “ Marguerite 
Gautier’? were not suited to her powers. Her 
warm encomiums greatly encouraged the al- 
most despairing young dramatist, and it was 
well that they did, for an unexpected blow 
awaited him. His manuscript was finally re- 
turned to him by the director of the Vaude- 
ville, with the curt message—“ It cannot be 
played.” 

A change of management, however, took 
place at the Vaudeville, and the new director, 
the celebrated Bouffe, recalled the returned 
play, and promised to have it put in immedi- 
ate preparation. But a new series of trials 
awaited the much-tormented dramatist. In 
the first place, all the actors and actresses 
composing the troupe of the Vaudeville either 
took, or pretended to take, a violent prejudice 
against the new piece. The rehearsals lacked 
spirit, the artistes were sulky, and Mdlle. Far- 
gueil, to whom the réle of “ Marguerite Gau- 
tier” had been allotted, threw up her part, 
remarking, “I do not know how such creat- 
ures behave!” 

In this dilemma the management bethought 
itself of Madame Doche, who was at that time 
residing in England; and Fechter, then a 
member of the Vaudeville company, was dis- 
patched to enter into negotiations with her. 
The accomplished and intelligent artiste saw 
at once that she was proffered an opportunity 
of creating a powerful and strikingly original 
réle ; she accepted the offers of the Vaudeville 
with alacrity, and hastened to Paris. 

It would have been impossible for Dumas 
to have selected a more competent or charm- 
ing representative of his heroine. Madame 
Doche was then in the prime of life, and in 
the full perfection of a beauty almost un- 
rivalled among the lovely sirens of the French 
Stage. She was at once the most distinguée, 
the most refined, and the most emotional of 
actresses, and the same distinction and refine- 
ment were among the most striking of her 
many personal charms. Tall, elegant, and 
graceful, with a swan-like throat, great, lus- 
trous eyes, blue as sapphires under their 
shadowy lashes, and hands and feet of aristo- 
cratic slenderness and mould, she was the 
very being best fitted to personify the fair, 
frail, fragile Traviata. I have heard persons, 





who were present during her first representa- 
tions of “La Dame aux Camelias,” expatiate 
on the effect produced in the last act by those 
white, slender, semi-transparent hands, and 
by the seeming fragility of the delicate frame, 
which every cough appeared to rack with 
painful violence. Thus provided with the 
most gifted and lovely of actresses for a hero- 
ine, and with Charles Fechter for a hero, the 
young dramatist might have imagined that 
his trials and tribulations were safely ended. 
Not at all! At this moment the censorship 
stepped in and forbade its production. 

Two years rolled away. Even then, not 
yet discouraged, young Dumas did not relin- 
quish hope till he had tried all possible meth- 
ods for procuring the required authorization ; 
the efforts even of such powerful friends as 
MM. De Morny, De: Persigny, and De Mont- 
guyon, were fruitless, and it was not till the 
coup @état of 1851 placed M. de Morny at the 
head of the Ministry of the Interior that the 
unfortunate play was released from its thral- 
dom, and once more on the high-road to suc- 
cess — that success which many prophets 
averred it was never destined to achieve. 
One of the government censors, indeed, a 
very able and intelligent man, once made an- 
swer to one of Dumas’s friends, who had tried 
to soften his heart: 

“My dear sir, the authorization would do 
no good; the public would never permit the 
piece to reach the second act. We must pre- 
vent the son of the great Dumas from sustain- 
ing such a public humiliation !” 

In December, 1851, the Vaudeville re- 
ceived the released manuscript, and the work 
of producing it was recommenced, still clogged 
with the indifference or enmity of the princi- 
pal actors. Did Dumas hazard an observa- 
tion respecting a disputed reading or a point 
in stage business, he was met by a scornful 
disdain, which seemed to say, “ Poor young 
man, he thinks he knows as much as we do!” 
For instance, Dumas suggested to Fechter 
(who was to play Armand Duval) that, in the 
hall-scene at the end of the fourth act, he 
should fling Marguerile from him, and raise 
his hand as if about to strike her. “It is not 
customary to beat women on the stage,” was 
the actor’s reply. And, as Dumas still in- 
sisted, he added, “‘ We need not dispute about 
it; the public, on the night of the first repre- 
sentation, will never let us reach that scene.” 

At last, after four years of delay, discour- 
agement, and tribulation, the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1852, saw the play produced, and re- 
warded the author for his perseverance and 
energy by a brilliant triumph. Fechter and 
Doche surpassed themselves, and the former, 
remembering Dumas’s suggestions, adopted 
them on every point, and the fourth act closed 
amid a whirlwind of excitement and a tem- 
pest of applause. The piece ran a hundred 
nights; it has been reproduced five times, 
the last reproduction being at the Gymnase, 
last November, with the lovely Blanche Pier- 
son as its heroine; and, after twenty years, 
its popularity and freshness seem undimin- 
ished. At the Vaudeville alone it has been 
played over four hundred times. 

“La Dame aux Camelias,” in a very poor 
translation and foolishly christened “ Camille,” 
was introduced to the American stage by Miss 





Jean Davenport (Mrs. Lander) in 1853, In 
this version the heroine was represented as a 
virtuous young lady, whose only fault was 
that she was a coquette! The absurdity of 
the situation under such conditions is mani- 
fest. Miss Davenport’s acting was good, but 
she was too stately, too cold, too much au 
grand tragique, for the character. Laura 
Keene followed, graceful, lady-like, and charm- 
ing; her version of the play was “improved” 
by having the dream machinery of the old 
melodrama of “ Victorine” tacked on to it, 
and the heroine, after her pathetic death, 
was suffered to awake to purity and hap- 
piness. Next, most renowned of the Ameri- 
can representatives of Camille, came Matil- 
da Heron. She had studied the character in 
Paris, it is said, from Doche herself; her ver- 
sion of the play was a spirited and faithful 
translation, and she had the good fortune to 
appear at Wallack’s, and to receive the sup- 
port of his unrivalled company. Sothern 
not yet identified with Lord Dundreary 
but even then the most graceful and gentle- 
manly of actors, personated Armand Duval, 
and made, as I remember, a very telling point 
at the end of the fourth act by falling back 
senseless in the arms of his friends, a catas 
trophe which his delicate, refined appearance, 
joined to the fire and energy of his acting, 
rendered exceedingly realistic. ‘In our day, 
Mrs. Bowers and Mrs. Conway have been ad- 
mired representatives of the heroine; and 
sweet Agnes Ethel, dainty and delicate flower 
that seems misplaced amid the glare and heat 
of the theatre, selected “Camille” as the 
part wherein to make her début. In the lyric 
stage “La Traviata” has found representa- 
tives in Piccolomini, Cortesi (the original per- 
sonator of the character in Italy), Bosio, 
Patti, Lucca, Kellogg, and Nilsson. But the 
peculiar fortunes of the play pursued it even 
in its operatic form. Written and produced 
before “Tl Trovatore,” “ La Traviata” was at 
first a total failure on the Italian stage, and 
it was not till Madame Cortegi, then prima 
donna at Florence, insisted upon appearing in 
it, that it obtained any degree of success; 
and it was only floated into the full tide of 
favor by the overwhelming popularity of “Il 
Trovatore.” When first produced, in London, 
with the pretty, piquant Piccolomini as its 
heroine, the censorship came near prohibiting 
its production, and critics scoffed at the light- 
ness and triviality of the music. Yet to-day 
it is one of the most popular and most fre- 
quently represented of all Verdi’s operas. 
Nor will Americans easily forget the act- 
ing of Gazzaniga as Violetta ; the airy gayety 
of the first scene, yet with an undertone of 
desperation sounding in every song, and the 
tragedy of the last act; the “Gran Dio! 
morir si giovane!” less a song than a wild 
outcry of despair; and then the last scene of 
all, the ghastly joy of the dying girl at her 
supposed restoration to health; the pale face 
wreathed in unnatural smiles; the wandering 
fingers clutching convulsively at the fasten- 
ings of her dress; then the sudden going out 
of life off lip and brow, and the white figure 
falling back in death—it was marvellous 
As a piece of acting, it rivalled the greatest 
efforts of Ristori or Rachel. 

L. H. Hoorss. 
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Selections from New Books and Foreign 
Journals, 


PASSAGES FROM W. H. SEWARD’S 
“ TRAVELS AROUND THE WORLD.” 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION. 


T would be manifestly unfair to judge the 
Japanese by the standard of Western 
civilization. Measured by the Oriental one, it 
cannot be denied that it excels the Asiatic 
states to whose system it belongs. The affec- 
tions of family and kindred seem as strong 
here as elsewhere. There is no neglect of 
children; there is no want of connubial care, 
no lack of parental love or filial devotion. 

The painstaking culture which extends 
from the water’s edge to the mountain-verge ; 
the tedious manipulation practised in mech- 
anism ; and the patient drudgery of the coolies 
in the cities, in labor elsewhere performed by 
domestic animals—show that the Japanese 
are industrious. Though the empire has, 
from its earliest period, been isolated from 
the civilized world, yet the silks of that coun- 
try were found among the richest freights of 
Venice. A Japanese bazaar is seen in every 
modern European city; and there is no draw- 
ing-room, museum, or palace in the world, 
which is completely furnished without Japan- 
ese fabrics. _ 

They have no legislature, yet they have 
uniform laws, and these laws are legibly in- 
scribed on tablets at every cross-road and 
market-place. Although science and litera- 
ture in the West have borrowed little or noth- 
ing from these islands, the Japanese are nev- 
ertheless a reading and writing people. We 
hardly know whether Boston, Philadelphia, or 
New-York shop-windows display greater num- 
ber or variety of maps, books, charts, and 
pictures, than the stalls of Yeddo, Osaka, or 
Miako. 

Japan is populous, whether we allow it 
twenty millions, as some of our missionaries 
do, or fifty millions, as the prime-minister 
claimed in his conversation with Mr. Seward. 
Nevertheless, mendicity, though unrestrained 
by law, is less offensive than in Naples, or 
even in New York. 

It would be a curious study to inquire how 
and when the severe feudal model of the mid- 
dle ages of Europe obtained a place in Japan, 
or how it has continued so long among a 
people so mercurial, and yet so thoughtful. 
While in theory the mikado is sovereign pro- 
prietor, the whole domain practically belongs 
to the daimios, who are rich. The revenues 
of many of them are not less than the public 
revenues of some of the States of our Federal 
Union. Though the peasantry are poor, we 
nowhere heard a complaint against rents or 
taxes, or the price of labor. Moreover, the 
Japanese, while they encourage immigration, 
never emigrate. We infer from these facts 
that, if not a happy people, they are at least 
a contented one. ‘ 

They were a religious people when they 
accepted the mikado, and gave him their 
reverence. They must have been a religious 
people, when they accepted from the mikado 
the teachings of the Sintu sect; they must 
have been a religious people, when the doc- 
trines of Buddha supplanted so generally the 
dreamy mysticisms of the earlier faith. Xa- 
vier found them a religious people, willing to 
accept the teachings of Christianity. But 
the religious age in Japan has passed. Con- 
fucian philosophy has undermined all mytho- 
logical creeds, and left the Japanese a nation 
of doubters. Government now makes no 
provision for the support of religious orders, 
Their revenues, derived from ancient founda- 





tions, are diminishing. The priesthood is as 
inoffensive as it is poor. It may be expected 
that under this toleration the Christian faith 
will now, for the first time, come into public 
consideration in Japan in the way it ought to 
come—that is to say, in connection with the 
science, literature, and art, and the political, 
moral, and social institutions of the Western 
nations. 

The Japanese are less an imitative people 
than an inquiring one. They are not, how- 
ever, excitable concerning the events of the 
day, but rather diligent in studying what is 
useful. All their dramatic representations 
are didactic; and, though they have a fond- 
ness for legerdemain, they enjoy it not be- 
cause it is amusing, but because it makes 
them think from power to product, from cause 
to effect. 

The most unpropitious feature of Japanese 
society is the grossness of the popular sense 
in regard to woman. Among the common 
people neither sex maintains decency in dress, 
and they use the public bathing-houses promis- 
cuously. In Japan, as elsewhere throughout 
the East, there indeed is marriage, but it is 
marriage without the rights and responsibili- 
ties of that relation. This debasement of 
woman has tainted and corrupted the whole 
state. We are obliged to conclude that 
domestic virtue has not a prominent place 
in the morals of Japan, although some 
glimpses which we have had of life in the 
upper classes have inclined us to believe that 
among them vice is not altogether free from 
restraint. 


THE CHINESE, 


The Chinese, though not of the Caucasian 
race, have all its political, moral, and social 
capabilities. Long ago, they reached a higher 
plane of civilization than most of the Euro- 
pean nations attained until a much later pe- 
riod. The Western states have since risen 
above that plane. The whole world is anx- 
iously inquiring whether China is to retrieve 
the advantages she has lost, and if she is to 
come within the family of modern civilized 
states. Mr. Burlingame’s sanguine tempera- 
ment and charitable disposition led him to 
form too favorable an opinion of the present 
condition of China. In his anxiety to secure 
a more liberal policy on the part of the West- 
ern nations toward the ancient empire, he 
gave us to understand, especially in his 
speeches, that, while China has much to learn 
from the Western states, she is not without 
some peculiar institutions which they may 
advantageously adopt. This is not quite 
true. Although China is far from being a 
barbarous state, yet every system and institu- 
tion there is inferior to its corresponding one 
in the West. Whether it be the abstract 
sciences, such as philosophy and psychology, 
or whether it be the practical forms of natu- 
ral science, asttonomy, geology, geography, 
natural history, and chemistry, or the con- 
crete ideas of government and laws, morals 
and manners; whether it be in the esthetic 
arts or mechanics—every thing in China is 
effete. Chinese education rejects science ; 
Chinese industry proscribes invention ; Chi- 
nese morals appeal not to conscience, but to 
convenience; Chinese architecture and navi- 
gation eschew all improvements; Chinese 
government maintains itself by extortion and 
terror; Chinese religion is materialistic—not 
even mystic, much less spiritual. If we ask 
how this inferiority has come about, among a 
people who have achieved so much in the 
past, and have capacities for greater achieve- 
ment in the future, we must conclude that, 
owing to some error in their ancient social 
system, the faculty of invention has been 
arrested in its exercise and impaired. 

China first became known to the Western 
world by the discoveries of Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century. At that period, and until 





after the explorations of Vasco de Gama, 
China appears to have been not comparative. 
ly great, prosperous, and enlightened, but ab- 
solutely so. An empire extending from the 
snows of Siberia to the tropics, and from the 
Pacific to the mountain sources of the great 
rivers of Continental Asia, its population con. 
stituted one-fourth of the human race. Di- 
versified climate and soil afforded all the re. 
sources of public and private wealth. Science 
and art developed those resources. Thus, 
when European nations came upon the shores 
of China, in the sixteenth century, they found 
the empire independent and self-sustaining. 
The Mantchoos on the north had invaded the 
empire and substituted a Tartar dynasty at 
Peking for a native dynasty at Nanking, but 
the conquerors and the conquered were still 
Chinese, and the change was a revolution and 
not a subjugation. China, having thus at- 
tained all the objects of national life, came to 
indulge a sentiment of supercilious pride, 
under the influence of which she isolated her. 
self from all other nations. Her government 
from its earliest period was in the hands of a 
scholastic and pedantic class, a class which 
elsewhere has been found incapable of prac- 
tical rule. Since the isolation took place, that 
class has effectively exercised all the powers 
of the state, in repressing inquiry and stifling 
invention, through fear that change in any 
direction would result in their own overthrow. 
The long isolation of the empire, and the ex- 
tirpation of native invention, have ended in 
reversing the position of China. From being 
self-sustaining and independent, as she was 
when found by the European states, she has 
become imbecile, dependent, and helpless. 
Without military science and art, she is at 
the mercy of Western nations. Without the 
science of political economy, the government 
is incapable of maintaining an adequate sys- 
tem of revenue; and, without the science of 
Western laws and morals, it is equally in- 
capable of maintaining an impartial and ef- 
fective administration of justice. Having 
refused to adopt Western arts and sciences, 
the government is incapable of establishing 
and maintaining a beneficial domestic admin- 
istration. Insurrections and revolutions are 
therefore unavoidable, nor can the govern- 
ment repress them without the aid of the 
Western powers. She pays the European na- 
tions for making the clothing for her people, 
and the arms with which they must defend 
themselves. She imports not only the pre- 
cious metals, but coal and iron, instead of 
allowing her own mines to be opened. She 
forbids the employment of steam and animal 
power in mechanics, and so largely excludes 
her fabrics from foreign markets. 





CHINESE EXECUTIONS, 


The Chinese Government is based on two 
fictions: first, that the emperor is the Son of 
Heaven; second, that he is the parent of the 
Chinese people. In harmony with these prin- 
ciples, loyalty to the state is inculcated not 
only as a religious but as a filial duty. But 
all sentimental fictions are liable to abuse, 
equally in politics and religion. The code 
of Draco was not more cruel than the parental 
discipline of the Chinese Empire. Passing by 
the palace of the Tai-tou, with its ostentatious 
imperial banners, we turned a sharp corner, 
and entered a long, narrow, cheerless sireet. 
Here, no gay sign-boards or banners relieved 
the night. The shops are sombre, and there 
are few travellers. It is the malefactor road 
—the street through which the condemned 
convicts pass, from the palace to the place 
of execution. It was almost night when we 
were admitted, under a strong but low gate- 
way to a close area a hundred feet long, 
scarcely more than twenty feet wide ; on one 
side low stone-buildings ; on the other a high 
blind wall; a walk paved with large flat stones 
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in the middle of the court. A potter was 
noiselessly at work shaping vessels, some to 
be used for receiving the blood, others the 
hands and feet, and others the heads of the 
victims. Sometimes only a single execution 
takes place, but usually short delays are made 
for the convenience of bringing several exe- 
eutions together. They vary in number from 
two to fifty, and, in times of political dis- 
turbance or flagrant piracy, fifty and even a 
hundred executions take place at once. Dr. 
Grey, who has studied Chinese history care- 
fully, is of opinion that no field of battle, an- 
cient or modern, has witnessed so much vio- 
lent destruction of human life as this Acel- 
dama, The customary form is decapitation. 
When the condemned come within the gate, 
they march up the paved walk and take their 
places, kneeling inward on either side. An 
imperial officer at the upper end of the court 
reads, in a distinct voice, a rescript of their 
names, crimes, and sentences. A practised 
executioner, with a long sword which he wields 
with both hands, proceeds down the line. The 
culprits stretching their necks forward, the 
executioner, swinging the instrument in con- 
tinued circles, completely severs a head at 
every blow. The heads fall into vases filled 
with lime; nevertheless, the pavement is be- 
smeared with blood, and the effluvia rising 
from this horrible place taint the atmosphere 
of the most distant parts of the city. We 
saw crosses leaning against the wall, prepared 
for inflicting punishment in that form, and 
many baskets, each of which contained a 
head ready to be transported to the city- 
gates, and to distant parts of the empire. 


4 JAVANESE DANCE. 


This evening the regent conducted us to 
the private palace, in which his family re- 
Apologizing for his wife’s absence by 
reason of indisposition, he placed us in the 
centre of a spacious and lofty hall, softly 
lighted with tinted globe lamps, and graced 
with a curious medley of portraits of Euro- 
pean celebrities—among them the Prince of 
Wales, the Queen of the Netherlands, Jenny 
Lind, and Lola Montez. We were the only 
guests, A band of twenty-five native musi- 
cians was stationed on the porch. Hundreds 
of the peasantry of Bandong crowded the 
guard in front. The musicians played, in a 
low tone, a recitative accompaniment. Soon 
after this began, four “ bayaderes,” one after 
the other, glided into the room, with a move- 
ment in harmony with the music. They were 
apparently eighteen years of age, and had 
that “golden” complexion which in the 
East is the highest type of beauty. The re- 
gent explained that the “ bayadere” amuse- 
ment was derived from the ancient Hindoos. 
The costume of the performers has the same 
origin. It consists of a long, scant scarlet 
skirt, fastened above the waist, and falling 
in folds quite over the bare feet. A stiffened 
band of scarlet and gold, ten inches wide, is 
drawa tightly about the waist, fitting just 
under thé shoulder-blades, leaving the arms 
and shoulders entirely bate. -The monture 
was a burnished helmet. Wondering 2+ this 
varbaric magnificence, Mr. Seward asked the 
regent whether the helmet was gilded. He 
juickly answered in Javanese, that not only 
tue helmet, but also the heavy girdle, the 
wacelets, and anklets, were of solid gold, 
iad added, in English, “ California.” Three 
vullets were performed; it was not difficult 
) understand the spirit of each. The first, 
iy and joyous, represented a nuptial cere- 
ony ; the second, energetic and vigorous, a 
»uttle with ambuscade, surprise, struggle, and 
ictory; the third, deep-toned and measured, 
\ uneral-pageant. The dancing consisted of 
iow aud varied posturing and extravagant 
sesticulation, to the broken and imperfect 
une of the wild music. The “ bayaderes” 


were not the only performers of the evening. 





There were two dwarfs, the eldest thirty years 
old, well proportioned and agile, and a coun- 
terpart of Tom Thumb. In the other, the 
peculiar Malay figure and features were ex- 
aggerated to absolute deformity. The regent 
took especial delight in this /usus natur®, and 
laughed immoderately at the little creature’s 
big head and bandy legs. We, who at home 
are more pained than pleased by the exhi- 
bitions of General Tom Thumb and his Lili- 
putian wife, could not sympathize here with 
the barbarian prince. It was with difficulty 
that we suppressed our disgust when the piti- 
able dwarfs were put forward as harlequins 
in the historical pantomimes which the 
“ bayaderes ” were executing. 

Dwarfs here remain the same important 
personages they were in European courts 
three hundred years ago. We ought to have 
mentioned that the Radhe Adeputhe main- 
tains seven of them. 

The performance of the night had a very 
pleasing interlude. While the artistes were 
resting in the intervals, the guard at the door 
opened the way toa chorus of peasants. They 
executed a grotesque dance, which gave un- 
bounded delight, not only to ourselves, but to 
the unbidden native spectators outside. In 
the midst of this diversion, two children of 
the regent, girls of four and five, and véry 
small, came in with their attendants, dressed 
in queenly satin robes and jewels. He pre- 
sented them to us with manifest pride, and, 
although they trembled during the ceremony, 
they performed their little parts with all the 
formality of women. 


VISITING A ‘‘BABOO.”’ 


The “daboo,” called by Burke, in his in- 
vective against Warren Hastings, the “ ban- 
yan,” is a native trained to trade, and speaks 
English. Like the comprador in China and 
Japan, he attaches himself to a mercantile 
house, to an official contractor, to some other 
business concern (either native or foreign), 
and negotiates commercial matters, receiving 
commissions from one party or the other, ac- 
cording to circumstances. He often rises to 
wealth and influence. One of this class soli- 
cited a visit from Mr. Seward, adding that, 
while the baboo and his sons would receive 
him, the ladies would be welcomed by the 
zenana. Such a courtesy is rarely, if ever, 
extended to foreigners. 

The foundation of this baboo’s fortune 
was laid by his father long ago, in connec- 
tion with an American house; and the pres- 
ent incumbent, who is seventy years old, has 
added to his wealth and importance. He has 
now his fifth wife. We visited him to-day. 
The house, though more cheaply built than 
those of the wealthy class which we saw at 
Canton, is of the same model. It is three 
stories high, and covers the sides of a square 
as large as one of the blocks of Philadelphia. 
The area within is used for fountains and 
baths. A group, consisting of the baboo’s 
three sons and their sons, received us at the 
gate, very obsequiously. They showed us 
the way to a grand hall, having a vaulted roof 
and double colonnade. A few elegant chairs, 
with yellow-satin cushions, placed on a scar- 
let-velvet rug in the centre of the room, con- 
stituted the furniture. Mere the eldest son 
welcomed Mr. Seward in a eulogistic English 
oration, and then presented his several broth- 
ers and each of the lads in attendance. Bright- 
ly-dressed servants meanwhile stirred the air 
with large peacock-fans, mounted on massive 
silver handles five feet long; others, to the 
great prejudice of the ladies’ dresses, sprinkled 
us from head to foot with rose-water from 
silver vases; others, again, covered us with 
garlands and bouquets; and yet others held 
before us silver vases containing the attar of 
roses for perfuming the hands, These cere- 
monies over, we ascended to° the baboo’s 
room, in the third story. Quite infirm, he 











was dressed as a valetudinarian, though rich- 
ly. He welcomed Mr. Seward as the “ great 
father of the greatest of the nations.” The 
baboo conducted us then to an adjacent 
drawing-room, and ordered that all the chil- 
dren of the house, not ae the young- 
est, girls as well as boys, should be brought 
in by their ayahs (nurses). Twenty infants 
were brought in, gaudily dressed. The little 
ones acted their proper parts with, entire 
truth to Nature: some shrank backward ; 
many screamed ; one or two shrieked; while 
others extended their small hands, and bash- 
fully performed salaams. After this came an 
order, from the baboo, as unexpected as it 
was unprecedented in that family. It was 
that all the women of the family, except the 
widows, should now enter the apartment. Re- 
ceiving this command, in their different rooms, 
the women inquired of a messenger whether 
they were to be seen by the ladies only. The 
baboo imperiously replied: “They must all 
be presented to Mr. Seward, 2nd receive him 
asa friend. He isa friend of mankind; he 
shall see us just as we are, and see ull that 
we do—we will have no secrets from him.” 

There was a sound of pattering feet, and a 
gentle rustling was heard. It was followed 
by the entrance of eight little women; all 
were dressed in gauze of gold and various 
colors—only gleaming jewels could be seen 
through their veils—they trembled like so 
many aspens as they approached gracefully, 
lifted their slender arms—almost covered 
with gold—and extended to us their little 
nervous hands. The baboo was not yet con- 
tent. He requested us to raise their veils. 
We did so gently, and looked upon gazelle 
eyes and pretty features, but the wearers 
were so abashed that, in tenderness for them, 
we soon let the veils drop. In answer to our 
compliments, they spoke not one word. The 
gentlemen now withdrew. 

Mr. Seward was then shown through 
seventy-five rooms, including a family chapel 
—the furniture of all very meagre and plain, 
the stairs steep and narrow, and the corridors 
dark and perplexing. : 

The women, being left alone with their visi- 
tors, now voluntarily communicated, through 
a lady interpreter, all the family secrets: 
the number of wives each of the baboo’s 
sons had married and lost; the number of 
children of each wife; and the number and 
value of the jewels each possessed. The wife 
of the eldest son presented her daughter—a 
bright and laughing maiden bedecked with 
jewels—who, having attained the advanced 
age of eighteen months, has already been 
married to a little gentleman who also was 
present, and who claims the experience of ten 
years. He has been elected to the honor of 
this marriage because he is the presumptive 
head of the caste to which this family be 
longs. According to the custom of the coun- 
try, he has been brought into the family of 
his bride to be educated. There are eight 
pairs of such prematurely-married people in 
this family, which consists of seventy-five 
persons. 

The windows of all the chambers of the 
zenana, or harem, are darkened, and made 
secure with iron bars, as in a prison. The 
widows, even more secluded than the wives, 
inhabit the meanest and dingiest of -the 
chambers. The women showed, with perfect 
freedom, their sleeping-rooms, baths, and the 
contents of their wardrobes. Each woman 
has three garments. These being woven in 
the shape required, there is no need of man- 
tua-maker or milliner; the only care bestowed 
on this property is to hang them up and take 
them down. The care of the children is de- 
volved on the ayahs. As the wife neither 
sews, nor reads, nor writes, she has absolute- 
ly no occupation but to talk with her com- 
panions of the zenana ; and, as might perhaps 
be expected, domestic discords are frequent, 
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The guests (in the zenana) were then served 
with cakes, comfits, and betel-nuts, the latter 
broken in small bits and folded in silver-foil. 
The interview closed with the same cere- 
monies with which we had been received, 
newly fanning the guests with peacock’s 
plumes, sprinkling them with rose-water, and 
perfuming the hands with the attar. 


GLEANINGS FROM NEW “ FRIENDS 
IN COUNCIL.” 


In tropical climates an overladen mule 
falls down upon the sandy plain, never to rise 
again. Forthwith, in the dim distance, a 
black speck is seen to arise. It is the vul- 
ture which is coming for a feast. There is 
the same phenomenon to be observed with 
-boys as with vultures. I met with a cab-ac- 
cident the other day. The axle broke, the 
wheels came in, on both sides of the cab, and 
we were at once a pitiable wreck. Thereupon, 
twenty or thirty boys, appearing to rise out 
of the ground, surrounded us. It is my firm 
belief that misfortune breeds boys without 
any superfluous assistance from parents. 


I sometimes think that it was a misfortune 
for the world that the horse was ever subju- 
gated. The horse is the animal that has been 
the worst treated by man; and his subjuga- 
tion has not been altogether a gain to man- 
kind. The oppressions which he has aided 
in were, from the earliest ages, excessive. 
He it is to whom we owe much of the rapine 
of those ages called “the dark ages.” And I 
have a great notion that he has been the main 
instrument of the bloodiest warfare. I wish 
men had to drag their own cannon up-hill; I 
doubt whether they would not rebel at that. 

To what a height of material civilization a 


nation might arrive without the horse, was to 
de seen in Mexico and Peru, when the Span- 
iards first entered and devastated those re- 
gions, where they found thousands of houses 
well built, and with gardens attached to them. 
I doubt whether there was a single Mexican 
80 ill-lodged as millions of our poor country- 


men are. So you see, when I almost regret 
the subjugation of the horse, I assume that 
civilization would not thereby have certainly 
been retarded. 

Considering how the horse is wronged, 
he is the most quiet and uncomplaining 
creature in the world. Observe the cab- 
horse quietly lifting up one of his fore-feet, 
just showing to the observant by - stander 
how full it is of pain (you see I do observe 
animals sometimes); and then think what a 
row any other animal would make in a similar 
condition, and how noisily he would remon- 
strate against the needless brutality of his 
driver, His conduct and its results form a 
notable instance of the folly of being silent 
about our grievances. The busy world pays 
attention only to those who loudly complain, 
and accords that attention in exact proportion 
to the loudness and persistency of the com- 
plaint. If there had been a Rochefoucauld, 
or an Ellesmere, among the horses { for, 
doubtless, like all other animals, they have a 
way of communicating with one another), 
what judicious maxims he might have in- 
stilled into them ! ° 

There have been a few wise horses in the 
world. I knew one myself of a sorrel color. 
He did not kick, or rear, or pursue any of 
those fantastic devices for getting rid of his 
rider ; but when he objected to him, he always 
rubbed him off against a wall or a cart-wheel. 
No human being, who made himself objec- 
tionable to this horse, was ever known to 
“remain.” You do not understand the allu- 
sion. A Frenchman, who had taken to riding 
in England, was asked how he succeeded in 
this mode of locomotion, so novel to him. 
He replied : 





“When he go easy I am (jy suis); but 
when he jomp hard, I do not remain.” 

Now, nobody could “remain” upon the 
horse I have been telling you about. But, 
alas! a wise horse, like a wise man, often 
keeps all his wisdom to himself; and this 
wise sorrel (was not the wisest horse that 
Gulliver met with in his sojourn with the 
Houybnhnms a sorrel nag?) did not impart 
his secret to his brother bays or grays. 


IT am always afraid lest dogs should come 
to learn our language. If they ever do, they 
will cut us entirely. Every thing seems clever 
and uncommonplace in a language of which 
you know but little; and that is why we ap- 
pear such clever and interesting fellows to 
dogs. If they knew our language well, would 
any dog sit out a public dinner? Would any 
dog remain in the nursery, listening to the 
foolish talk of nurses and mothers? I am 
not quite sure whether our Fairy here would 
stay so resolutely with us, if she understood 
all we said. . 


Whenever I see a favorite cat, with its so- 
called master or mistress, I always feel that 
the cat considers the master or mistress as a 
hired companion. The cat feels that it has 
somebody to open the door for it, to find out 
the sunniest window-sill for it, and, in fact, 
to perform a thousand little offices belonging 
to the duties of hired companionship, in re- 
turn for which the cat purrs out some wages, 
and is content always to be in a graceful at- 
titude, as an additional payment to the hired 
human companion, 


Some girls were asked by one of our in- 
spectors of schools, at a school examination, 
whether they knew what was the meaning of 
the word scandal. One little girl stepped vig- 
orously forward, and, throwing her hand up 
in that semaphore fashion by which children 
indicate the possession of knowledge, at- 
tracted the notice of the inspector. He de- 
sired her to answer the question; upon which, 
she uttered these memorable words: “ No- 
body does nothing, and everybody goes on telling 
of it everywhere.” 

I once read an essay of Milverton’s about 
calumny, which has not been published, I be- 
lieve ; and it was divided into sections and 
sub-sections, and was meant to be very ex- 
haustive. There was nothing in it, however, 
equal to this child’s saying, which, in fact, 
reminds one of Bacon, Swift, and Macchia- 
velli, all compounded together. Listen to it 
again: “* Nobody does nothing” (regard the 
force of that double negative), “‘and every- 

ly goes on”’ (note the continuity of slander) 
“telling of it everywhere.” (No reticence, you 
see, as regards time or place.) I am sure that 
some member of that child’s family, father, or 
mother, or sister, or brother, had been sub- 
ject to village scandal, and the child had 
thought over the matter deeply. 


Well, the fish has no wife like the lion, 
the tiger, or the fox. I should not like to be 
a lion, and have to come home, after a hard 
day’s hunting, to the lioness and my cubs, 
without any prey in my paws. My mane 
would be pulled in a manner that would not 
be at all caressing. No. I am quite resolved, 
that, if I am to have any choice, I will un- 
doubtedly be a fish. Wait, though! I pause 
to hear what Mauleverer will say; because I 
will not enter willingly into any form of 
animal life, if he is to take the same form. 
He would make all the other fishes so melan- 
choly, that they would turn up their sides, 
and show the whites of their eyes, and not 
endeavor to catch any more flies, for he 
would prove to them that about once in a 
million times it would be an artificial, and 
not a real fly. Let us enjoy life in the best 
way we can ;. whether we are birds, beasts, 
men, or fishes, and eschew all those people 





who delight in melancholy talk, write melan-. 
choly novels, that have bad endings, or play 
melancholy music, which I cannot abide. 


Now, I will give you a simile that occurs 
to me in reference to Mauleverer’s iron-clad. 
It is, that an iron-clad and a cathedral very 
much resemble one another. But you must 
look a little beyond the immediate objects, 
before you recognize the truth of it. Each 
of these wonderful productions is the outcome 
of an age which is mainly. directed in its 
thoughts to the products in question. You 
could not have had those cathedrals, if al- 
most the whole mind of the men of that time 
had not gone in the direction which com- 
pelled those cathedrals to be built. You 
could not have these iron-clads, and all this 
wondrous skill devoted to slaughter, which 
characterizes this age, and moves the con- 
tempt of Mauleverer to such a height, if self-de- 
fence had not become one of the most urgent, 
perhaps the most urgent, necessity for nations. 


In political action, there is more com- 
fort to be had from that astute thinker, De 
Quincey, than from almost any other man. 
He looked upon the transactions in politics 
as the resultants of certain forces. A min- 
ister bringing in a bill should do the same. 
The forces may be such as neither wit nor 
wisdom can overcome. On the other hand, 
they may be such as to drive on his bill to a 
successful issue. In no case should he suf- 
fer himself to be utterly disheartened by hos- 
tile criticism, if he has done his best to pro- 
mote his object. The same with the sculptor, 
the painter, or the author. He must not fix 
his vanity upon the thing attempted, only his 
intention and his purposefulness (if I may 
coin such a word); and you will find that 
most people will bear the thwarting of their 
intentions and their purposes better than the 
lowering of their vanity and their self-love. 


I maintain that no man deserves the title of 
a bore, who does not deal largely, I may say 
offensively, in details. A bore over-explains, 
over-illustrates, molests one with needless 
dates, informs one of Smith, of whom he is go- 
ing to tell a good story, that heis the first-cous- 
in to Jones of the Audit-Office, and thinks.you 
must have met him, at Robinson’s, who mar- 
ried into Brown’s family—not the Highgate 
Browns, but the Browns who have that nice 
place at Hackney, with green gates, and a 
porter’s lodge built after a Chinese pattern. 
At last, you hardly know where you are ; and 
there is a feeling of being suffocated by 
profusion of facts, every one of which might, 
judiciously, be omitted. 


Whenever you enter by some chance into 
a new phase of society, you find what clever, 
intelligent, even charming people there are in 
that society, and what interest they take in 
matters respecting which, perhaps, you did 
not think that there was any thing interest- 
ing at gll until you came to know these peo- 
ple. Everywhere there are the elements of 
good, even of high, companionship ; and this 
does not depend upon education. I am afraid 
the world is beginning to think too much of 
education. One of the best companions I 
ever knew was a man who could neither read 
nor write. He had large views of every thing 
he talked about. Observation and experience 
had done for him what we are apt to suppose 
can only be done by a sort of literary educa- 
tion. You will think it perhaps extravagant 
of me to say, but I seem to myself to see in 
such men how a Shakespeare arose ; for, say 
what you like, Shakespeare must have had 
mighty little education, according to our no- 
tion of the word. 


It appears to me that the great advance- 
ment of the world throughout all ages, is 
to be measured by the increase of humani- 
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ty, and the decrease of cruelty. In hardly 
any thing else do we feel sure that there is 
advancement. One folly dies out and another 
folly takes its place. As regards any particu- 
lar vice or error, it is often difficult to trace 
any assured improvement for many centuries. 
For instance, the upper classes drink less im- 
prudently than they did in former genera- 
tions; but it may be questioned whether, 
generally speaking, drunkenness is less prev- 
alent or less harmful at present than at any 
former period. There are times when Art 
seems to culminate and then to descend. A 
similar statement would apply to literature. 
There are golden ages, and then there are 
silvern ; and then there are leaden. Then, 
again, there comes, perhaps, a move upward. 
Even science, in which there has been a more 
steady movement of continuous advance than 
in any other intellectual pursuit, has its pe- 
riods of comparative decline and elevation. 
But, if you take the history of the world 
throughout, you must, I think, admit that 
humanity has been ever upon the increase. 
Now, you may speak discontentedly about 
its rate of progress; you may say that deso- 
lating wars still are frequent in the world; 
but only read the history of former wars, and 
you will perceive what an immense move has 
been made in the direction toward human- 
ity, even in these most barbarous transac- 
tions. I am convinced that, if an historian 
of world-wide knowledge, supposing there 
could be such a man, were to sum up the 
gains and losses of the world at the end of 
each recorded century, there might be much 
which was retrograde in other aspects of 
human life and conduct, but nothing that 
could show a backward course in humanity. 
Even as regards those instances of cruelty 
and brutality which have been mentioned in 
the course of our conversations, it must be 
admitted that some are exceptional; that 
others are heedless rather than intentional ; 
and that, when brought before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, they are universally condemned. 


From what I have heard and seen, the 
Germans are véry good to their animals. So 
are the French, with the exception of those 
abominable vivisecting surgeons. In Spain, 
if you recollect, Ellesmere, we observed great 
great brutality in the treatment of the mules, 
in the diligences ; but otherwise, we thought 
the Spaniards tolerably humane to animals. 
I make a special exception, of course, in re- 
gard to their bull-fights. You see, this is a 
subject which probably has seemed to trav- 
ellers not worthy of much obsetvation. Noth- 
ing that I have read in books of travel in 
America has given me much information as 
regards their treatment of animals. I am 
very curious to know what it is; and, if I 
were to travel in America, it would be one 
of the principal things that I should try to 
ascertain. I also long to know how animals 
are treated in Russia. These two nations are, 
together with ourselves, the most growing 
nations in the world; and the future treat- 
ment of animals must greatly depend upon 
the views and habits affecting these creat- 
ures, which may be adopted by the Ameri- 
cans, the Russians, and ourselves. I can ven- 
ture to contradict Custine on this point. 
There is a law which certainly prevails in 
some of the governments of Russia, that, 
when you are posting, you must have a 
horse for every adult passenger. If there 
are six of you, you must hire six horses, not 
necessarily attached to the same carriage, 
but three horses to each set of three travel- 
lers, for they would divide your party into 
two.— Some Talk about Animals and their 
Masters, by the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 





4A SOUTH-AFRICAN LANDSCAPE. 


After a certain experience of South Africa, 
and much travel about the veldt, one begins 








to comprehend how a man might come to ad- 
mire these endless plains, this dry and color- 
less survey. I never heard any one yet de- 
scribe the beauty of such scenery. Perhaps 
none ever felt it. English-born proclaim the 
veldt an abomination of ugliness beyond 
characterization, and colonials accept it as 
the natural appearance of the earth’s surface, 
about which no useful remarks can be offered. 
But I faintly begin to see that the veldt is 
not without its strange and unusual charm, 
under certain circumstances of light and sea- 
son. Perhaps we Englishmen are too apt to 
think our green “the only wear” for all the 
earth around. Brought up amid an eternal 
verdure, and loving to mark its ever-varying 
tint, we do not see how little is our prettiest 
landseape, and how monotonous is evergreen. 
Our grass is emerald, the leafy shadows come 
and go across it; the tall trees rustle, linnets 
sing and flitter. A weedy brook purls through 
the meadow. Wooded hills rise softly. Over- 
head is a changing sky, blue, but filled with 
rain-clouds long and fleecy. Such a scenery, 
in which our childhood passed, is the ideal of 
maturer life. How does the traveller rejoice 
when, in some nook or valley, he perceives a 
fleeting likeness of the prospect inly cher- 
ished ! how, returning, does he hail it with 
the joy of youth renewed! But our English 
landscape, though, indeed, it has a charm for 
all, is not the ideal of any-but the English- 
man. A mountaineer feels cramped, a dweller 
on the breezy plain decries our tiny fields, a 
southron shivers at the sight of our high- 
mantling clouds and oozy meadows. To every 
man, that which is farthest from his early 
memories will be farthest from his admira- 
tion. A sudden contrast, as of mountains 
or of ocean, may compel delight for one 
brief period, but only on condition that the 
loved home-scenery be his to enjoy for tran- 
quil years to come. 

It may be given him, aowever, sometimes 
to see with alien eyes; dimly to comprehend 
what charms a class of landscape widely dif- 
fering from his own ideal might bear to those 
whose earliest recollection is of such. When 
first surveying the dry, dun veldt, I never 
thought the time would come when, even for 
a moment, I should see a beauty, though a 
strange one, in its aspect. But familiar use 
may reconcile even this novelty to an old 
traveller. Few of those born in the South- 
African desert have concerned themselves in 
the matter of scenery. The veldt is to them 
a sheep-walk, capable of bearing a fleece per 
morgen, more or less. But I apprehend that 
if these farmers were transported to our Eng- 
lish scene they would vaguely pine for their 
familiar prospeet. In some such words as 
these would such a one describe the fond 
ideal of his eye. 

A long, low, rolling plain, without a land- 
mark ; y-green underfoot; stretching in 
bands and zones of sun and shade to the faint 
purple hills which gird its distant sky-line. 
Acres of golden blossom breaking the long 
perspective. Shadows of mighty clouds dark- 
ening the sunlit grass, and passing by. A 
globe of fire above. A chain of lakes, the 
fell mirage, along the far horizon, bearing 
the image of the hills on their deceitful bo- 
som. Miles and miles of scanty grass bend- 
ing beneath a sultry breeze. A whirlwind 
dancing, courtesying, and bounding forward, 
far ahead. The herds of God scattered all 
around, their dappled sides glancing as they 
start away. No trees, no water, no green 
thing. Time-hoary above all mountains are 
those purple boundaries of the scene, but 
their grim fissures have no verdure save the 
clustering stone-crop. This is the eldest born 
of continents, and its hills are wrecks of the 
primeval world. Worn down, grinded, and 
searred are they, with the winter’s storm and 
summer heat of a countless period. All are 
levelled to one uniform height ; their tops are 
flat as lines of Titanic masonry. No peaks 





nor summits there! On’a lofty level they 
skirt the sky. A Jost kop here and there 
stands out alone, its crown shaved off to 
match the line. At foot thereof the grass 
grows rank, and a gnarled copse of camel- 
thorn takes root. Down its parched sides 
the rain-flow pours in cataracts, wearing deep 
sloots among the crop of pebbles. Every- 
where is the trace of water, hurrying madly 
to the sea, but nowhere does it lie. What in 
this sterile scenery shall one admire? The 
breadth of it, I think, the freedom, the airi- 
ness, the purple, passing shadows, the zones 
of color, the perspective of its sky and fading 
distance. For them the boer would pine in 
Jo bs 
verdant a Boyle's “To the Cape for 





THE SOUTH-AFRICAN DIAMOND. 


Diamonds in South-Africa are found in a 
limy, chalky grit, nodulated, that is, bound 
together in smaller or larger lumps, from the 
measure of a foot-ball to that of a pea. The 
grit is very dry and of considerable hardness, 
so that a heap of it looks like shingle on the 
sorting-board. I do not understand that the 
diamond is found under these conditions any- 
where else. It is discovered in a limy stratum 
at the Brazils, I find, but rarely, and always 
water-worn. The river-beds are the treasure- 
houses there. In India, for the most part, it 
seems to have been the same case; though, 
at one large field, five days’ journey from 
Golconda, the diamonds were hooked out 
from crevices of the rock. “In the neigh- 
borhood of the mines,” says Tavernier, “ the 
earth is sandy, covered with rocks and thick- 
ets ; something like the environs of Fontaine- 
bleau. In these rocks there are fnany veins. 
sometimes half a finger wide, and sometimes 
double of this. The miners have short iron 
instruments, hooked at the end, which they 
thrust into the veins, and so drag out the 
sand or- earth collected there. This earth 
they load into convenient vessels, and therein 
are the diamonds found.” * No one reading 
this description can doubt that the jewels 
were lodged in the crevices by water-power. 
Of Gani, or Coulour, which was the most 
prolific of mines in Tavernier’s day, we have 
not such an accurate account as to the condi- 
tions under which the gems were found. It 
seems, however, that the mines lay in a plain, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, and traversed 
by a large river. “The space between the 
town and the mountains is a flat, which they 
dig over, and in which the diamonds are dis- 
covered. The nearer they approach the moun- 
tain, the larger the stones; but if one go 
above a certain level, none at all are found.” 
In this case, also, it will seem probable that 
the great river, which flows from the bills, 
carried the gems to their resting-place. The 
other Indian mines were simply river-wash- 
ings. 

From what I can gather, this appears to 
be manifestly the case in Brazil. There 
should be works extant that would put this 
matter beyond doubt, and it is not indolence 
that would prevent me from consulting them. 
But after some research, ranging over a score 
or two of French and English volumes, writ- 
ten in every method, easy-going Madame de 
Barrera, a utilitarian Mawe, I find myself 
still unable to argue with authority. All 
seem to speak, however, of river - diggings 
only. Mawe inquires for the matrix of the 
diamond, and none will undertake a theory 
on the subject. We read of streams diverted. 
A mine is always a river. But there is not a 
working-man upon the South-African fields 
who will not theorize upon the matrix. 





* Tavernier’s “ Voya des Indes,” lib. fi., p. 


, et seg. (Paris edition, 1692.) This excellent 
traveller, a jewel-merchant by profession, gives us 
the earliest and most complete account of the 
mines called Golconda. 
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What I wish to argue from these cited | 
instances ié this: that the diamond is now 
first discovered in its birthplace. No one 
who sees the long gray plains of Africa, 
waterless and sandy, can believe that floods 
have carried thither the treasures we un- 
earth. In the first place, there are no rivers 
to perform the office ; in the second, one must 
ask whence the rivers should wash down the 
stones? Nothing is more certain than the 
perfect destitution of our mountains in this 
respect. The Vaal and the Orange Rivers, 
the Mod and the Riet, all contain diamonds, 
waterworn for the most part. Hundreds or 
thousands of years have these lain, grinding 
mid the pebbles, brought, I should take it, from 
some diamond kopjes, washed away and van- 
ished, which stood beside the stream. There 
is not the mark of water on a single stone at 
the dry diggings. It is on kopjes, too, on 

ntle ridges of the plain, we look for them. 

eavy showers will carry them down the 
slope, but only after heavy showers are they 
there discovered. Were water the agent that 
bore them, they had been dropped upon the 
level. And what possible floods could lay 
successive strata of crystals, along the crest 
of a ridge, to the depth of a hundred feet, 
and ever so many deeper, perhaps? I went 
to the diamond-fields impressed with the cur- 
rent notion of a matrix to be sought in lofty 
ground or caverns; a week’s experience con- 
vinced me that in the kopjes, where we find 
the diamond, there was it formed by Nature. 
With this belief firmly planted, the smallest 
specialty of the Cape-crystal had value in my 
eyes. We have at length, if I be right, the 
advantage of studying the diamond in its ear- 
liest and simplest condition.—Boyle’s “ To the 
Cape for Diamonds.” 





A DROLLERY IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


Ever since the detection of “Scratching 
Fanny,” who ingeniously imposed upon al] 
and sundry as the “Cock-Lane Ghost,” the 
skill of young females in playing off tricks, 
and simulating maladies, out of a spirit of 
mere mischief, often to their own detriment, 
has been a well-recognized fact in the medi- 
eal profession. In such performances, boys 
fall far behind. Miraculous wounds, or mirac- 
ulous cures, do not syit the boyish nature. 
Girls possess the true inventive faculty and 
te of endurance for some secret purpose. 

et, with a full knowledge of these qualities 
in the young female patient, physicians are 
constantly imposed on; and, for that matter, 
magistrates too, as, for example, when, as has 
occurred, some young lady sustains a fanciful 
complaint of being improperly treated in a 
railway-carriage. 

Long ago, when almost every thing un- 
usual was ascribed to supernatural interfer- 
ence, clever young females, with a relish for 
deception, resorted to a very pretty knack of 
astonishing simple-minded people, by making 
mysterious noises, scratchings, tumbling about 
articles of household furniture, throwing stones 
at windows, deranging flower-pots, and per- 
forming other outrageous antics. In that 
delightfully amusing old book, “Satan’s In- 
visible World Discovered,” we have a variety 
of incidents, all assumedly supernatural, and 
very perplexing to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of the period, but which a sharp London 
detective would now have at once traced to 
some clever but very innocent-looking girl, 
who enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of throw- 
ing a whole neighborhood into that state of 
utter consternation which resulted in an ap- 

to prayers and exorcisms. A love of 
deception by such freaks sometimes exceeds 
all imaginable bounds. Self-accusation, and 


even self-torture, are well-known phases of 
this curious disorder of the female mind, for 
such it really is. 

A story is told of a lady patient who was 





in the habit of thrusting needles into her foot, 
and then submitting to a surgical operation 
for their removal. But this instance of self- 


| inflicted torture was far outdone in a curious 


case which occurred at the Carlisle Infirmary, 
and is mentioned by Dr. Priestley in a lecture 
delivered at the Middlesex Hospital. We 
popularize it as follows : 

One day a young woman applied at the 
infirmary to be treated for an ulcer having a 
very ugly appearance, and which was spread- 
ing at a great rate. Suspecting that the pa- 
tient was secretly causing the irritation, the 
doctor in attendance caused the part to be 
covered in such a way that she could not get 
atit. The result was that, by a course of 
simple treatment, the sore was speedily 
healed. The girl did not like getting well. 
In a short time she tried a new trick. This 
was the contrivance of a gathering at the end 
of her finger, leading to the bone—a seem- 
ingly bad case, necessitating a surgical opera- 
tion. To this she would on no account con- 
sent, and left the infirmary. She afterward, 
however, went to Liverpool, and there sub- 
mitted to an amputation of part of the finger. 
Taking care that the wound should not heal, 
the case became so bad that the hand had to 
be amputated. This did not satisfy the mor- 
bid desire for suffering. Still she kept the 
wound in a state of irritation, and amputa- 
tion above the elbow was resorted to. With 
the stump nearly healed, she quitted Liver- 
pool, and returned to Carlisle, where, by-and- 
by, the wound ulcerated, and she was again 
admitted to the infirmary. Again an amputa- 
tion—this time the arm off by the shoulder- 
blade. The poor wretch was still unsatisfied. 
After being a little time at home, she pre- 
sented herself with the wound in a bad way; 
at the same time producing two pieces of 
bone as having come away, but which the 
doctor saw were only two pieces of bone that 
had been taken from a leg of mutton. To 
prevent any fresh manceuvre, she was placed 
in bed with her remaining arm tied to her 
side, and in three weeks the shoulder was 
perfectly healed. Now about to be dis- 
charged, she fell on a new device. Her left 
eye appeared to be badly swollen, and, on in- 
spection, it was found that she had picked a 
piece of lime-plaster from the wall, and placed 
it under the eyelid! Dismissed from the in- 
firmary, she afterward affected a new malady, 
but was looked on with suspicion, and died 
without admitting her deceptions to any one. 
The girl who perpetrated these oddities is 
not spoken of as having been insane, and the 
medical man who relates the case says that 
her motives for self-torture are not to be di- 
vined. The only rational conjecture is, that 
she derived a pleasure in successfully playing 
off these ridiculous tricks on her medical at- 
tendants.— Chambers’s Journal. 





BIOGRAPHY OF BULWER. 


Who shall write the life of Lord Lytton, 
as that of Dickens is being written by his 
friend John Forster? I cannot think of any 
man who has lived in the midst of us down 
to these last days whose biography would 
make so varied and so intensely interesting a 
story of high literary and political life during 
the last half century. Dickens was always a 
lion among men of letters ; Thackeray was a 
constant attendant at clubs, and haunted the 
studios of artists; but the author of “‘ The 
Caxtons,” “ The Lady of Lyons,” and “ King 
Arthur” —the poet, the pamphleteer, the 
novelist, the Whig politician, the Tory states- 
man, the peer; the man who, from the begin- 
ning of his career, was behind the scenes in 
every phase of public life—political, literary, 
dramatic, artistic, diplomatic, aristocratic, Bo- 
hemian, or whatever else—during a period 
covering the life of two or three generations, 





biographical work hardly less attractive than 
his most successful book or his most famous 
play. His letters, his memoranda, his rough 
literary sketches, his diary, if he has left one, 
the materials of autobiography whereof we 
shall most likely hear very soon—will make 
one of the most popular books of the next 
ten years. And what if it should contain pri- 
vate revelations ? There are domestic pas- 
sages in the biography of Dickens which the 
world is expecting shortly to hear narrated, 
A mystery as yet unrevealed hangs over the 
home experience of Thackeray. Already the 
contemporaries of the author of “ Pelham” 
have been shown a little way behind the 
scenes of his married life. Will any thing 
more be told; will misconceptions be re- 
moved; will the story as it stands be con. 
firmed; or will not a word be added to the 
imperfect picture? But first we are all look- 
ing for the posthumous novel, “ Opinions of 
Kenelm Chillingley,” which happily received 
the author’s own finishing touches before he 
died. In that he was able to set his seal to 
the last of his numerous works he was so 
much more fortunate than Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, or Macaulay. The novel must be great 
to add to his fame. When will England 
produce another to perform high-class work 
in so many and such varied fields of intellect- 
ual activity ?—Gentl ’s i 





vv 


LONG LIFE. 


To have a good chance for longevity, an 
originally good constitution—that is, a sound 
internal mechanism—is of immense advan- 
tage; though, to this primary excellence, we 
must needs add carefulness in the art of liv- 
ing. Even philosophy does not wear men out, 
unless when their constitutions are naturally 
weak. Voltaire, who, at his birth, was put 
into a quart-pot, could never, by any other 
mode of life than the one he chose, have been 
floated on to eighty-four; whereas, no one 
was surprised to see Theophrastus toddling 
about the Agora at a hundred and seven, or 
Democritus enjoying his last laugh at Abdera, 
when time had wreathed his brow with the 
laurels of a hundred and nine years. The 
lives of such men, always active, and there- 
fore always pleasant, may be regarded as 
worth more than a thousand years of such 
vapid and worthless existences as those of 
the Yoghis, even though it should be true 
that they sometimes reckon up two hundred 
anniversaries ef their birthdays. They do 
nothing to adorn or soften human life, but, 
instead, grovel in self-torture, and the hideous 
gratification of vanity, as long as they deform 
the earth. If there be a secret of long life, 
it is Nature only that holds possession of it. 
Man neither knows nor can know how it may 
be fabricated; but, when the germ of longev- 
ity has been conceived in the frame, it may 
either be suffered to spring up, flourish, bear 
fruit, and then, in obedience to the hidden 
law which originally gave it force, decay and 
become extinct, when that force has been ex- 
pended, or, by perversely counteracting the 
designs of Nature, be cut short in its career, 
so that the vitality, originally meant to en- 
dure possibly for a hundred and eighty-five 
years, may, at any intermediate stage, be for- 
cibly quenched. Like clocks, the machinery 
of our frames may be wound up for this or 
that length of time, and go on ticking for that 
period, if left to itself; but it is, no doubt, 
possible to put a spoke in the works, and stop 
them by vice or folly, whenever our madness 
may prompt us to such a deed. It is within 
every one’s experience that hundreds of their 
acquaintaces, with good chances of longevity, 
have literally thrown away their lives 
sheer perversity of conduct. They would die, 
and their wish has been gratified. — Chambers’ 


must have left behind him the materials of a | Journal. 
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T was formerly believed by political econ- 
omists, and is now assumed by the great 
body of the public, that labor depends upon 
the demand for consumption. This theory is 
abandoned by the orthodox thinkers in polit- 
ical science, but the plain, practical sense of 
the people tenaciously adheres to it. The 
producer discovers that the products of his 
labor find a market, or not, in accordance 
with the activity of consumption; and he is 
prone to believe that the expenditure of the 
rich becomes the sustenance of the poor. 
The economists tell him otherwise, and en- 
deavor to show that labor depends not upon 
what is expended, but upon what is saved— 
that capital alone determines whether labor 
shall be employed, and that consumption sim- 
ply controls the direction which that labor 
shall take. But the human mind is obstinate, 
and, notwithstanding the authoritative and 
exhaustive manner with which Mr. Mill has 
set forth the orthodox theory, there are still 
those who adhere to the earlier notions on the 
subject. Recently this matter has been made 
the subject of a warm debate by brilliant cor- 
respondents in the Pall Mall Gazette, and the 
Saturday Review has stepped into the field as 
voluntary arbitrator in the case. One of the 
correspondents maintains that, “whether a 
man of thirty thousand pounds a year spends 
his money lavishly or invests it sagaciously, 
it is equally and necessarily employed in 
remunerating labor.” Mandeville, in the eigh- 
teenth century, espoused this theory, and 
pushed it so far as to maintain that, useful as 
the Reformation had been, it is doubtful 
whether it did more good to trade than the 
invention of hooped petticoats; and that the 
London fire, in the employment it gave to 
masons and carpenters, conferred as much 
good to them as the destruction had done 
harm to others. Pope, in furtherance of 
this then common idea, derives hope from 
the lavish luxury of Zimon, because— 


“ Yet hence the poor are clothed, the hungry fed, 
Health to himself and to his infants bread 
The laborer bears. What his hard heart denies 
His charitable vanity supplies." 


Mr. Mill labors through many pages of his 
great work to disprove this conception of the 
advantages of luxury, and the Saturday Re- 
view gives a page to an elucidation of what is 
how commonly assumed by leading economists 
to be the correct theory. 

Now, notwithstanding the high authority 
of Mr. Mill, and the able expositions of his 
theories which we have from many quarters, 
we cannot concede that consumption is not 
an important and controlling factor in stimu- 
lating production. Even if it be granted that 
labor cannot be sustained without capital, 
that what is saved rather than what is ex- 
pended becomes the means which give em- 
ployment to the laborer, we cannot yet sur- 





render the principle that consumption is the 
great force which sets the machinery of the 
industrial world in motion. The minimum 
of consumption is to be found with the savage 
races, and there also we find the minimum of 
production. There is, it is true, no capital 
ng these people; but the introduction of 
capital alone would have no effect upon their 
production, just so long as their power or 
their inclination to consume remained the 
same. But stimulate their needs, and capital 
would at once respond to their energies. Ivory 
in Africa, and skins in America, would come 
more abundantly to market; appetite for con- 
sumption once becoming stronger than indo- 
lence, in their villages would soon be seen 
capital in the form of accumulated trophies 
of the hunt, gathered to exchange with traders 
for the articles they desired—and in this be- 
ginning of wants would begin the history of 
their civilization. Our Western Indians would 
soon cease to perplex us if we could once im- 
plant in their bosoms the passion to consume. 
Accomplish this, and, when the hunt failed to 
‘supply their wants, agriculture would attract 
their energies; the tent would soon give place 
to the cabin, the fur-skin to the woven fabric, 
all their ruder usages and fierce restlessness 
to wants leading to comfort and civilization. 
Give men the appetite to consume, and they 
will soon exhibit the genius to accumulate. 
Labor and production are not constant prin- 
ciples, as we continually find maintained or 
assumed by economists, but are flexible, con- 
tinually adjusting themselves to the needs and 
demands of the community; thus consump- 
tion does not simply determine the direction 
which labor is to take, but it is an immense 
stimulative power in regard to the amount 
produced. It does not merely exhaust and 
destroy material; it is the means whereby 
the aggregate production of all kinds is im- 
mensely enhanced. The country is ten thou- 
sand times richer in iron than if iron had never 
been consumed; it is immensely wealthier in 
its surplus cotton than if every woman wore 
one cotton gown only a year; it has vast 
stores of coal which would still be in the 
bowels of the earth if consumption had never 
demanded coal ; it is richer in products of all 
kinds because industry, stimulated by con- 
sumption, has accumulated them. What we 
use multiplies the amount that we create, and 
multiplies not only by stimulating labor, but 
by stimulating invention and leading us to 
utilize forces of Nature. The demand for 
cotton cloths led to the invention of the cot- 
ton-gin, and thereby immensely cheapened the 
production of the raw material ; the consump- 
tion of fabrics led to the invention of ma- 
chinery by which fabrics are made greatly 
cheaper, and brought within every man’s 
reach. The great consumption of goods led 
to the building of ships, the construction of 
canals, the improvement of roads, whereby 
their exchange and transportation might be 
facilitated ; the interests and needs growing 
out of these interchanges led to the employ- 





ment of steam, the building of railroads—but 
these things are obvious to every mind. We 
have become rich by our power to consume; 
accumulation and wealth have come as the 
consequence of our luxurious use and’ in- 
dulgence. To consume liberally of any prod- 
uct simply gives assurance of rapidly-increas- 
ing abundance and greater cheapness of that 
product—not merely because more capital 
has been brought to its manufacture, but 
because machinery has been divised for it, 
and invention and skill developed by it. Of 
course, all forms of consumption are not 
equally wise, either for the consumer or the 
laborer; and in some things it were better 
that consumption had not fostered production. 
It is far better for the individual to save than 
expend ; it is necessary for the welfare of the 
community that some portion of what is pro- 
duced should be reserved as capital; the full 
and complete development and sustenance of 
industry no doubt demand the coéperation of 
the two instincts to save and to expend; but 
the theory that production depends more upon 
the passive capital saved than upon the vital, 
quickening, stimulating appetites that con- 
sume—the desires, the needs, the pleasures, 
the intercourses, the living pulses, and abound- 
ing activities of men—seems to us a theory 
that ignores the vital facts of civilization. 


-—— Mr. Wilkie Collins was a bold man 
when, five or six years ago, he ventured to 
embody an argument against the physical 
training which is fashionable in England, in 
the person of Geoffrey Delamaine. That 
Titan of the oar, our readers may not have 
forgotten, came to a sudden death in the 
midst of his athletic triumphs, as the result 
of the excessive culture of bodily prowess. 
The romancer speedily paid the penalty of 
an audacity which crossed the grain of a 
national passion, by being overwhelmed with 
an avalanche of indignant expostulation, for- 
midable arrays of figures, and a score of 
novels, in which Geoffrey Delamaines were 
described as living to a patriarchal and rosy- 
faced old age. Ever and anon the contro- 
versy bubbles to the surface again; the 
muscular-Christian school cannot forget Del- 
amaine, nor forgive his inventor; while, 
occasionally, somebody, seemingly goaded 
by conscience into a position of unpopulari- 
ty, follows with desperate temerity in his 
footsteps. A new battle royal has just taken 
place between the “athleticists” and their 
opponents, in the course of which a Mr, 
Skey declared, from a professional point of 
view, that training for races is “ peculiarly 
dangerous,” “certain to result in disease, at 
least, and an enfeebled constitution, if not 
in premature death.” What would have be- | 
come of the annual university regatta at 
Putney, with its countless multitudes of 
spectators, its gala aspect, its flirtations 
and betting, its hampers of luncheons, and 
its roar of excitement, rolling down the river 





even with the boats, had not Mr. Skey been 
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demolished, it is painful to conjecture. But 
Mr. Skey’s refuter lived, and lost no time in 
making his appearance, Dr. J. C. Morgan, 
“a Manchester man,” entered the arena with 
irrefutable statistics. He told an admiring 
world of muscular Christians that he had 
taken a list of every man who has pulled a 
university oar for the past four-and-forty 
years; had traced one and all into active 
life, and had followed them up to the pres- 
ent moment, or to the end of their lives; 
and had emerged from this no less exhaust- 
ing than exhaustive task with figures ample 
to prove his case. The Cambridge and Ox- 
ford men who, according to the indefatigable 
Morgan, have taken part in the university 
races since 1839, have been two hundred and 
ninety-five. Of these, but forty are no longer 
living. The causes of the deaths of these 
forty have been traced by Dr. Morgan, and 
he finds that, “in quite a minimum of cases, 
was the disease accelerated by rowing, and 
these cases were of men radically delicate.” 
Athletic England breathes again, and looks 
for Wilkie Collins’s next “ story with a mor- 
al” with sublime indifference. For it is quite 
clear that, if Dr. Morgan’s figures may be re- 
lied on, training for the races—including the 
raw beefsteak, the elaborate cultivation of 
muscle, the daily stint of trotting, and the 
rest—is not physically injurious. But it is 
still true that Mr. Collins's lesson went fur- 
ther, and that he displayed Geoffrey Dela- 
maine as corrupted intellectually and mor- 
ally, as well as physically, by his over-devo- 
tion to athletic habits; and this is a point 
which it will be difficult to meet. The rage 
for physical training, stimulated by the ap- 
plause and lionizing which greet the victors, 
as the Olympic champions were graced with 
laurel and sung by Pindar, seems still to be 
excessive in England, despite Kingsley’s nov- 
els and Morgan’s figures. 


—— Prince Bismarck is determined that 
his imperial master shall be not only, like 
Louis XIV., the state, but also, like Hilde- 
brand, the Church. Paternal government for 
Prussia, settling down upon the prestige of the 
great victories against the French, is apparent- 
ly rapidly approaching patriarchism, pure and 
simple. The people are to be relieved of all 
political burdens except the payment of tax- 
es, and even the necessity of choosing pastors 
and settling ecclesiastical disputes is to be 
spared them. In a word, the state is about 
to assume complete control over the polity 
of all sects, from the Lutherans and Catholics 
to the minor idiosyncrasies, within Prussian 
dominions. The regulations under which the 
people are to be permitted to worship are, to 
American minds, curiously arbitrary. Con- 
science is not, indeed, to be in any manner 
restricted, nor is doctrine to be persecuted. 
But religion as an organism is to become 
one branch of the Berlin bureaucracy. In 
the first place, no clergyman, of whatever 
denomination, is to be permitted to ascend 





the pulpit, or to settle himself as priest or 
pastor, unless he can produce an official certi- 
ficate, to the effect that he has pursued a cur- 
riculum of three years in a government col- 
lege, and has duly passed the examinations 
prescribed at the end of that period. Thus 
the people, whether they will or not, must 
perforce have educated shepherds. The Min- 
ister of Public Worship— who, by the new 
law, becomes a dignitary of the highest im- 
portance—will control the selection of minis- 
ters, the publication of ecclesiastical decrees, 
the punishment of unorthodox pastors, and 
the settlement of differences between pastors 
and their superiors, or their congregations. 
No doubt one motive for a measure which, to 
Anglo-Saxon ideas, is so utterly repugnant to 
social and individual liberty, is to enforce the 
position recently taken against the Roman 
Catholics, in whom Bismarck recognizes the 
most bitter and most formidable enemies to 
the new condition of things ;«and, in order to 
secure the desired control over them, he must 
subject all other sects te the same stringent 
law. But another motive probably is, to so 
establish the power of the king that it shall 
penetrate to and govern society in all its 
phases. The patience and docility of the 
Germans, their abiding faith in the Hohen- 
zollerns, and their belief that it is only by 
some such preliminary despotism that their 
grand dream of national unity can be real- 
ized, permit an invasion of rights by the gov- 
ernment to which no other northern people, 
as intelligent as they, would for an instant 
submit. A bitter struggle must, however, 
ensue between the seven millions of Prussian 
Catholics and the government, before the 
former will suffer official interference in the 
education, appointment, and punishment of 
Rome-commissioned priests. 





MINOR MENTION. 








A daily illustrated journal is the 
latest novelty in journalism. By means of 
recent inventions in what is called chemical 
engraving a drawing, sketched on a surface 
prepared for the purpose, may, in two hours’ 
time, be delivered in electroplate to the print- 
ing-press. It is thus possible to illustrate 
the events of the hour as they occur, and 
daily give a pictorial glance at the world’s 
passing history. Is this application of the 
graphic art to open a new era in journalism ? 
Are we in the near future to have daily events 
not only elaborately described by the brill- 
iant pen of the reporter, but depicted by the no 
less graphic pencil of the artist? We may 
imagine a long list of geniuses who may come 
with their vivid pencils to give to the daily 
sheet a new and hitherto unsuspected viva- 
city and power. We have seen what Nast’s 
caricatures could do in the weekly press; it 
is possible for other trained hands to give to 
the morning journal equally fresh and sur- 
prising satires upon the follies and wicked- 
nesses of the time—with less rudeness, let us 
hope, however. The illustrations in The Daily 





Graphic, the new venture we have referred to, 
are coarse in execution, and often poor in 
printing; but these defects can largely be 
remedied. A mistake is made in attempting 
too much, In designs of such rapid execu- 
tion, bold and free outlines are pretty much 
all that are required; over-elaboration is in. 
compatible with the method of printing, and 
destructive to the effect of the picture. The 
Graphic is well edited, and, if it can succeed 
in its pictorial department, will become an 
institution. 

Has an era of belief come back 
again? A few years ago skepticism had ef: 
fectually exterminated all the ghosts, and 
haunted houses were remanded to the pages 
of Radcliffian fiction. But now, on all sides, 
the ghosts reappear. Lecky tells us that 
witchcraft disappeared as soon as the belief 
in it went out; that the testimony in its fa- 
vor has never to this day been disproved, the 
manifestations remaining until, despite the 
evidence, a general spirit of doubt and skep- 
ticism took possession of the public mind. 
The inference from this is, that the marvel- 
lous ghost-stories now current in the journals 
indicate a revival of faith in the supernatural, 
The ghost in the Newburyport school-house 
has for months been the wonder of the citi- 
zens and the confusion of investigating com- 
mittees. But, then, witchcraft was also the 
wonder of the people, and it always succeed- 
ed in confounding or convincing the learned 
committees who put the witches to the ques- 
tion. Just now, in addition to the army of 
ghosts invoked by the spiritualists, there are 
four distinct visitations which defy exorcism. 
One is the Newburyport school-house visitor; 
a second is a woman who haunts the tenders 
of the locomotives in Central New York; a 
third is a mysterious comer, always seen shov- 
elling snow at dawn in certain villages of Mas- 
sachusetts ; a fourth is one who plays pranks 
with telegraphic instruments in Dubuque. 
Probably there are many more than these— 
indeed, no well-conducted city or village will 
now be long without its supernatural guest. 
There is a fellow who should be 
made to run the gantlet of the press. He 
should be scathed in Maine, trolloped in 
Massachusetts, denounced in Connecticut, 
whipped in New York, pilloried in Philadel- 
phia, and made to undergo everywhere else 
whatever punishment the ingenuity of men 
can devise. This fellow is of several aliases, 
but he is known to everybody as the man 
who suddenly shouts “ Fire!” in theatres and 
other crowded places, to the consternation of 
the audience. He did it last Sunday night, 
says the Arcadian, at the Academy of Music, 
during a sermon by Mr. Talmage, and of 
course there was the usual terrible panic. 
He has appeared twice at Niblo’s during the 
performance of “Leo and Lotos.” He is 
pretty sure to be present on every occasion 
when the assembly is large, the difficulty of 
exit great, and the people in a condition to 
be easily alarmed. We earnestly hope he 
will be caught in the act ere long, and suffer 
summary justice at the nearest lamp-post. 

A lady writes to one of our daily 
journals pointing out the cruelty of the rule 
which compels sdleswomen in the retail- 
stores to remain standing during the entire 
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day, excepting for the brief period allowed 
for luncheon. The complaint is a just one, 
and the needless tyranny of the employers 
calls for sharp rebuke. The peculiar organ- 
ization of women suffers greatly from a pro- 
longed strain like this; it is bad enough for 
the sex to be compelled to labor at all for 
their support, and it is an outrage that this 
necessity must be attended by exactions de- 
structive to health. People often complain 
that saleswomen are not so attentive and 
polite as salesmen. Do we not here have 
the cause? The strain upon their physical 
powers naturally affects their nerves, induces 
irritability, and renders them incapable of 
giving that attention to their duties which is 
exacted of them. This fact shows that em- 
ployers would serve their own interests by 
giving a little consideration to the comfort 
of theit clerks. 

Ambitious parents and impecuni- 
ous sons-in-law will be interested in a decision 
lately given in the United States Circuit Court 
for this district. The daughter of a wealthy 
gentleman of this city married, a few years 
ago, in Paris, a Frenchman who claimed to be 
a baron, but who turned out to be an impos- 
tor. The lady died, soon after the birth of a 
child, under circumstances which cast suspi- 
cion on the husband, who at once began an 
action in the French courts against the father 
and mother of his deceased wife, under the 
French law, which says that “ fathers-in-law 
and mothers-in-law shall provide for their 
needy sons-in-law.” The son-in-law obtained 
judgment, which was afterward affirmed, on 
appeal by the defendants, by the Imperial 
Court of France.- In the mean time the de- 
fendants had disposed of their property in 
France, so that it could not be reached by ex- 
ecution, and declined to pay the plaintiff any 
thing unless he would resign the child to their 
care. This he refused to do, and they re- 
turned to this country. The plaintiff then 
brought suit, on the judgment obtained in 
Paris, in the United States Court for this dis- 
trict; but met with defeat, judgment being 
rendered for the defendants. This decision is 
undoubtedly a just one, for the French law is 
antagonistic to our institutions, and is found- 
ed on no universally recognized principles, as 
was clearly set forth by the presiding judge. 
Dependent sons-in-law may derive a lesson 
from it; but each succeeding year makes it a 
matter of greater doubt whether the average 
American parent will ever become convinced 
of the folly of taking marriageable daughters 
abroad in search of coronets. Occasionally 
wealthy American girls make happy, titled 
marriages ; but, in by far the greater number 
of cases, they become the dupes of adventur- 
ers, who have no right to the honors they as- 
sume ; or of calculating spendthrifts who, with 
no capital but the name they inherit, stoop, as 
they consider it, to a plebeian connection, to 
refill purses drained by dissipation. In either 
event the happiness of the woman unfortunate 
enough to contract such an alliance is com- 
promised forever to please a senseless vanity. 
We sometimes think, however, when we hear 
of one of these barters for a coronet, that 
they are wise provisions of Providence for 
the disposal of women who are unfitted by 
nature and education to make any home hap- 











py. If this be a proper view to take of the 
matter, we ought to rejoice over each new 
sacrifice, and to wish that enough bogus 
barons and counts might arise to satisfy 
the silly desires of the present generation 
of girls, in hope that the next, learning 
wisdom from its predecessor, may be a wiser 
one. 





News comes from Japan that a 
certain high official of that resurrected em- 
pire, finding himself unable lately to give a 
satisfactory account of a large sum of money 
intrusted to him, anticipated justice, and se- 
cured popular sympathy by committing Aari- 
kari, or, as it is more properly called, hara- 
wo-kiru. By this happy resort the criminal, 
who probably would have forfeited his head 
had he awaited legal prosecution, saved his 
property from confiscation, and his family 
from disgrace; for such a death wipes out the 
obloquy which the commission of crime would 
attach to a parent’s name, and the son suc- 
ceeds to his estate and an untarnished repu- 
tation. Foreign nations have looked hitherto 
upon this national custom of the Japanese 
with abhorrence ; -but, viewed in the light of 
some of our recent revelations, it becomes a 
serious question whether we would not be 
gainers by its adoption. Travellers tell us 
that it has been the means of developing in 
the land of its origin a very nice sense of 
honor; far more delicate, it is said, than ob- 
tains in Christian communities. If even the 
breath of suspicion taints the character of an 
official, he incontinently cuts a gash in his bow- 
els ; his crime is thus condoned, and his family 
and his country feel a sense of relief that-can 
scarcely be appreciated by those who have not 
experienced its soothing influence. If this be 
true, would we not be amply repaid for the 
benefits which we have conferred on Japan if 
that wonderful country should give us in return 
a custom the observance of which is attended 
with such salutary results; and which, if in- 
troduced here at the present moment, would 
confer so great a boon upon the public ? 

An erratic Teuton has published, 
lately, a volume advocating the diversion to 
the antarctic seas of some of the superfluous 
capital and energy now being expended in the 
search for that mythical stump known as the 
north pole. If he is anxious to go down 
there himself, no one ought to object to his 
immediate departure, unless he have inter- 
ested relatives who would prefer to see him in 
a lunatic asylum ; but to suggest the sending 
of others to that inhospitable clime, notori- 
ously colder than its antipode, is a crime for 
which no adequate punishment has yet been 
devised. If the Emperor William has the 
good of his people at heart, he will shut up 
this madman, and confiscate his book. 
Readers of the Jovrnat, and sub- 
scribers to “ Picturesque America,” now pub- 
lishing in parts, have admired the beautiful 
drawings by Harry Fenn, whom common con- 
sent places at the head of our landscape 
draughtsmen on wood. But many admirers of 
Mr. Fenn’s charming sketches are probably 
unfamiliar with his attempts in other direc- 
tions, and these will read with pleasure the 
subjoined extract from the New York Evening 
Mail, commending several sketches at the 
Water-color Exhibition, which it describes 











as “ brush-finished drawings in pen and ink.” 
“Goat Island,” says the Mail, “is his master- 
piece, and a masterly masterpiece it is. The 
rush of the water, the glistening rocks, the 
substance of the bowlders, are all perfectly 
rendered; while the tree-trunks are full of 
sylvan power and rugged strength, and the 
delicate interlacery of their mingled branches 
is interpreted with that confused individuality 
so difficult of attainment, but so easy of ac- 
knowledgment. This is a wonderful picture, 
and we are sure that, when Mr. Fenn has 
studied figures and becomes accustomed to 
the technique of water-colors, he will make a 
name in that branch of art which at present 
he only uses as an adventitious assistance.” 
The roofs of buildings really ought 
to be utilized in some way. We have en- 
deavored in these pages to induce people to 
cultivate the vine and the rose-bush on their 
roof-tops ; but, so far, we have discovered no 
alacrity in adopting our suggestions. If roof- 
gardens are not to enter into our town-econ- 
omy, perhaps the suggestion of a writer in 
Hygiene, a new sanitary journal, may be found 
more practicable. This is to build Mansard 
roofs of glass set in iron frames, which, pro- 
tected from the wind and warmed by the sun, 
would afford an admirable and healthful play- 
room for children in winter, and at all seasons 
afford the opportunity for the solar bath, 
which physicians unite in declaring to be of 
great advantage to the health of the system. 
A glass play-room on the top of the house, 
where children, semi-robed after the old Ro- 
man fashion, could enjoy their active sports, 
giving them at once benefit of the sunlight, 
free play to their limbs, and active exercise, 
would be the best sort of gymnasium ever de- 
vised. 








A poor, forlorn, unhappy Scotch- 
man, now in the House of Refuge at Black- 
well’s Island, had one intense longing, and 
that was to read once more the songs and 
poems of Burns. His appealing and pathetic 
letter to us was responded to, and the grate- 
ful sufferer replied in the following lines : 


“Immured and buried in this outcast’s don ; 

Cut off from all warm sympathies of men ; 

Hoping *gainst hope, as each dul] morn returns, 

T’ve now relief—I converse hold with Burns! 

Thank the kind hearts who sent me this relief 

As panacea for my mental grief— 

*T will soothe the brain when wild with feverea 

frenzy; 
‘Twill bring ‘Lang Syne’ again to lost Macken- 
zie.” 

Taken all in all, we have seen worse rhymes 
from a better source than the poor-house, 
It is a singular fact that, although 
the French Government took no official notice 
of the death of Napoleon ITI., President Thiers 
himself was obliged to go into mourning for 
him. By the statutes of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, with which the late emperor 
and the present ruler of France were con- 
nected, the wearing of mourning for a certain 
period on the decease of a member is obliga- 
tory. The order is one of the oldest and most 
important of the chivalric institutions, and M. 
Thiers is said to value its decoration more 
highly than any other with which he has been 
honored. M. Guizot is also a knight, and, 
whatever may be his individual feelings, must 
also put on the sable. The order, which was 
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founded by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, in 
1430, is now divided into two branches, one 
in Spain and one in Austria, each claiming to 
be the successor of the original institution, 
and neither recognizing the other. 





Correspondence, 


The Bible Revision. 


Bevenrty, N. J., February %, 1873. 


Mr. Epiror: I was much struck with the 
remarks of your correspondent “ Szxm”’ in the 
Journat of March 1st on “The Bible Revi- 
sion.” He seems to be frightened in contem- 
plating the change to be made by the forth- 
coming “ revision,” fearful that it may produce 
“fierce wrangling, bitter hatred, and possible 
bloodshed.” That certainly would be bad, but 
we think his fears are based on a slight foun- 
dation, and they may be dissipated by some 
facts about our present English version. 

Though it is sufficiently plain to teach men 
the religious duties of life, and the path to im- 
mortality, yet it is a notable fact that King 
James’s translation is far from being a faithful 
reflection of the mind of the Spirit as con- 
tained in the original Greek, in which the 
books of the New Testament were written. 
There are some thousands of words which are 
either mistranslated or too obscurely rendered, 
besides others which are now obsolete, through 
improvement in the language. Besides this, 
it has been too highly colored in many places 
with party ideas and opinions to be worthy of 
full and implicit confidence as a genuine record. 
In the words of Dr. Macknight, “it was made 
a little too complaisant to the king in favoring 
his notions.” And, according to Dr. Gill, it 
was wrested, and partial, ‘‘and only adapted 
to one sect ;”? but he imputes this, not to the 
translators, but to those who employed them, 
for even some of the translators complained 
that they could not follow their own judg- 
ment in the matter, but were restrained by 
“reasons of state.” 

The version in common use will appear 
more imperfect still when the fact is known 
that it is not a translation from the original, 
but merely a revision of the versions then in 
use! This is evident from the following di- 
rections given by King James to the translators, 
viz.: “* The Bishops’ Bible to be followed, and 
altered as little as the original will permit. 
And these translations to be used when they 
agree better with the text than the Bishops’ 
Bible; namely, Tyndall’s, Matthew’s, Cover- 
dale’s, Whitechurch’s, Geneva.’’ Now, none 
of these were made from the original Greek, 
but only compared with it—being all translated 
from the Vulgate Latin. Hence, it follows that 
the authorized version is simply a revision of 
the Vulgate. The Greek text with which it 
was compared, was compiled from eight manu- 
scripts only, all of which were written since 
the tenth century, and are now considered of 
but slight authority. The received Greek text 
was made from these manuscripts, and is now 
proved to be the very worst Greek text extant, 
in a printed form. 

Since the publication of the King James 
or common version, some six hundred manu- 
scripts have been discovered, some of which 
are very ancient and very valuable. Among 
the best and oldest of these is the Codex Vati- 
eanus of the fourth century, the Alexandrian 
and the Zphrem manuscripts of the fifth cen- 
tury, and still of later discovery, and most au- 
thentic and oldest, is the Sinaitic manuscript, 
discovered by Count Tischendorf at the con- 
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vent of St. Catharine, on Mount Sinai, in 1859, 
and dating back to the second century. These 
important manuscripts show that a great deal 
of our present version is “* bogus,”’ or, in ec- 
clesiastical terms, “apocryphal.” These con- 
siderations, with many others, make it neces- 
sary that there should be a new revision for 
the English reader, if it is of importance that 
we should know what “God’s Word” is in 
opposition to tradition. 

I have no fears in the direction of “* Szxzm,”’ 
but I do fear that too much deference will be 
given to old prejudices, and that the new re- 
vision will not be as thorough as it should be. 

Respectfully, D. 8. 





Literary Aotes. 


N Mr. W. R. Greg’s “‘ Enigmas of Life,” 

just published from advanced sheets, by 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., we have found a singu- 
larly attractive book. Mr. Greg himself tells 
us in a sentence the secret of its fascination; 
and shows us why it appeals to many to whose 
minds the dogmatic assertion of beliefs would 
be repellent, and the intolerance of school- 
philosophers distasteful. ‘The following 
pages,” says the author, in his preface, “‘ con- 
tain rather suggested thoughts that may fruc- 
tify in other minds than distinct propositions, 
which it is sought argumentatively to prove. 
In the later years of life the intellectual vision, 
if often clearer, usually grows less confident 
and enterprising. Age is content to think, 
where Youth would have been anxious to de- 
monstrate and establish; and problems and 
enigmas which, at thirty, I fancied I might be 
able to solve, I find, at sixty, I must be satis- 
fie? simply to propound.”’ In this spirit Mr. 
Greg takes up the most important of those 
great questions which our time has made pe- 
culiarly its own, the consideration of which no 
eandid thinker can now escape, even if he 
would. Ina series of essays he thoughtfully 
—we may even say reverently—reviews the 
problems of our life; its significance and les- 
sons in the present ; its development and con- 
ditions in the past; and examines the more 
than fascinating theories which concern its 
progress in, the future, and the indications 
which point to its eternal continuance. The 
titles of some of the papers which make up the 
volume will briefly show with what the author 
deals. ‘* Realizable Ideals,”” ‘‘ Limits and Di- 
rections of Human Development,” “ The Sig- 
nificance of Life,” ‘De Profundis,” ‘ Else- 
where”’—these chapter-headings serve to in- 
dicate the enigmas, toward the solution of 
which Mr. Greg contributes the results of years 
of clear and earnest thought, unclouded by 
the dogmas of a dark and unhopeful theology, 
yet in nowise wanting in that reverent and 
truth-seeking spirit which we should be glad 
to see the world more willing to name Reli- 
gion. With regard to what must underlie all 
discussion of subjects like those discussed in 
this volume—the belief or disbelief in an all- 
ruling Creator, and in the immortality of the 
soul—Mr. Greg states his own faith clearly, 
and we prefer to quote his own words: ‘* The 
existence of a wise and beneficent Creator and 
of a renewed life hereafter, are still to me be- 
liefs—especially the first—very nearly reach- 
ing the solidity of absolute convictions. The 
one is almost a Certainty—the other, a solemn 
Hope. And it does not seem to me unphilo- 
sophie to allow my contemplation of Life, or 
my speculations on the problems it presents, 
to run in the grouves worn in the mind by its 
antecedent history, so long as no dogmatism is 





allowed, and no disprovable datum is suffered 
for a moment to intrude. . . . The difficulty 
of conceiving the eternal preéxistence of a 
Personal Creator I perceive to be immense ; 
the difficulty of conceiving the origin and evo- 
lution of the actual Universe, independently 
of such Personal Creator, I should characterize 
as insuperable, The Positivist—the devotee 
of pure science—would simply reverse the ad- 
jectives. We can neither of us turn the minor 
into the major difficulty for the other without 
altering the constitution of his intelligence.” 
We are not of those who believe that the prac- 
tical and immediately important theories of 
Darwin, Spencer, and other leaders of thought, 
who worthily have present possession of the 
scientific rostrum, cannot be justly, dispas- 
sionately, and wisely discussed by men firmly 
holding beliefs like Mr. Greg’s. Such beliefs 
seem to us as properly the results of investi- 
gation, thought, and comparison of the analo- 
gies derivable from experience, as any other 
hypotheses ; and certainly the extreme theories 
of science have no right to claim that, in the 
present condition of human knowledge, they 
are themselves more than hypotheses, which 
to many, probably most, minds, have less ap- 
pearance of firm support than those udvanced 
by the author whose words we have just 
copied. We do not agree with an able critic 
in the Tribune, that “‘ vagueness”’ gives its at- 
traction to Mr. Greg’s book; we should rather 
say suggestiveness, and an unusual power of 
stimulating thought. The essays may be scien- 
tific “ reveries,’’ if one choose to call them so; 
but they are reveries which seem to us preg- 
nant with solid results. 


From the ‘‘ Life and Adventures of Alex- 
andre Dumas,” by Percy Fitzgerald, recently 
published in England, which some of the 
London journals pronounce “a mere piece of 
book-making, a string of anecdotes that have 
appeared in French books or newspapers,” we 
quote, notwithstanding the unfavorable Eng- 
lish opinion, an extract strikingly illustrative 
of Dumas’s taste for extravagant expenditure: 


‘“* Daring the carnival he determined to give 
a fancy ball to all his artistic friends—players 
painters, poets, editors, politicians. e had 
only a small suite of rooms, but his landlord, 
good-naturedly, gave him up another apart- 
ment, which happened to be unlet. He always 
affected a certain magnificence and air of East- 
ern wealth, and the rumors of this approaching 
entertainment began to excite great interest. 
He counted many friends among painters and 
artists—Tony Joannot, Delacroix, Boulanger, 
whom he later took in his ‘suite’ to Madrid, 
Decamps, and Granville, the wonderful carica- 
turist of animals. The rooms were unfur- 
nished, and a pleasant scheme was proposed, 
that this artistic force should combine its 
talent for their decoration—the most effective 
kind of furniture. The idea was taken up 
with enthusiasm ; only it was agreed that the 
host should ‘nourish’ his artists with three 
meals on the day, they going away to sleep. 
Three days before the ball an artist’s color- 
man had stretched the canvas over the panels 
in proper style, and had laid colors and brushes 
all pare. The painters arrived and set to 
work. There was a scene from the ‘ Tour de 
Nesle’ (was Gaillardet one of the guests ?); 
another from ‘Cinq Mars;’ some were eD- 
gaged on medallions representing Victor Hugo 
oa Alfred de Vigny ; while Granville, select- 
ing a broad panel at the end of the room, pro- 
ceeded to fill it with an admirable group, rep- 
resenting a full orchestra composed of all his 
favorite dogs and other pets playing away on 
different instruments with great effect. The 
notion of the orchestra of animals was truly 
French—gay and spirituel. Every one was at 
his task; the only absentee was Delacroix. 
Not until the morning of the festival itself did 
the painter arrive. He had not chosen a sub- 
ject ; but one was suggested, and he proceeded 
to ‘dash it in’ after his own vigorous and 
poetic manner. Alexandre, with some friends, 
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had gone out to shoot a day or two before, and 
brought home plenty of game; and by seven 
o’clock Chevat arrived with a salmon of fifty 
pounds’ weight, a chevreuil roasted entire, and 
served upon a huge silver dish, and a monster 
pasty. Three hundred bottles of Bordeaux 
were warming at the fire, while five hundred 
bottles (!) of champagne were on ice. The 
guests arrived ; over seven hundred were pres- 
ent, in every kind of dress. The host himself 
wore ‘a charming sixteenth-century dress ;’ 
his hair on his shoulders, and confined by a 
circlet of gold; a pair of green tunic trousers 
of red and white; and black velvet shoes of 
the time of Francis I. The actors and actresses 
of the Francais were there in the dresses of his 
play, ‘ Henri III. ;’ Dejazet ; the charming Fal- 
con; Rossini, disguised as Figaro; Eugene Sue; 
Alfred de Musset ; Roqueplan ; Frederick Le 
Maitre; and, above all, the man who had 
probably assisted at the ivos of Marie 
Antoinette, La Fayette, was to be seen moving 
in the crowd, or playing cards. Tissot, the 
famous savant, chose the singular masquerade 
of a sick and dyin man ; but this piece of bad 
taste was effectually chastised by the humor 
of Jadin, who, made up in crape and linen, 
followed him about persistently, sayiny, in 
dismal voice, ‘I wait for you.’ It was pro- 
nounced a complete success; and at nine 
o’clock in the morning the sober passers-by in 
the street were amazed at seeing the guests 
rush out in a bacchanalian rout, the music at 
their head, and finish the nightly sport with a 
mad galop round the square.” 


Of a volume of poems just published in 
England, entitled “‘The Legend of Phyllis, 
with a Year of Song,’ by William Sawyer, 
the London Spectator says: ‘‘ Mr. Sawyer has 
achieved, as a poet, a success which has only 
fallen short of making him famous.” His 
poems, it thinks, show “culture, feeling, im- 
agination, skill of versification, almost every 
praiseworthy quality and attainment, but they 
lack the power to take the world by storm.” 
As an instance of Mr. Sawyer’s skill, it quotes 
the following lines : 


“HOME AGAIN. 


“ Home again! spared the perils of years, 
Spared of rough seas and rougher lands, 
And I look in your eyes once, once again, 
Hear your voices and grasp your hands ; 


“ Not changed the least, least bit in the world ; 
Not aged a day, as it eeems to me! 
The same dear faces, the same dear home— 
All the same as it used to be! 


* Ah! here is the garden ; here the limes 
Still in their sunset green and gold, 
And the level lawn with the pattern in’t 

Where the grass has been newly rolled. 


“ And here come the rabbits lumping along— 
No! that’s never the same white doe 
With the pinky lops and the munching mouth ; 
Yet *tis like her as snow to snow. 


* And here’s Nep in his old heraldic style, 
Erect, chain-tightening all he can, 
With Topsy wagging that inch of tail— 
What! you know me again, old man? 


“ The pond where the lilies float and bloom ! 
The gold-fish in it just the same, 
Too fat to stir in the cool—yes, one 
Shoots, and gleams, and goes out like flame ! 


“* And still in the meadow, daisy-white, 
Its whistling flight the arrow wings, 
And the fallen target's central ‘ gold’ 
Glitters—a planet with its rings! 


** And yonder’s the tree with the giant's face, 
Sharp nose and chin against the blue, 
And the wide elm-branches, meeting, bear 
Our famous swing between the two. 


“No change! nay, it only seems last night 
I blurted back your fond good-byes, 
As I heard the rain drip from the eaves 
And felt its moisture in my eyes. 


“ Only last night that you thronged the porch, 
Each choking words we could not say, 
And poor little Jim's white face peeped out, 
Dimly seen while I stole away. 





* Poor little Jim! in this happy hour 
His wee, white face our hearts recall, 
And I miss a hand and a voice, and see 
The little crutch beside the wall. 
* So all life’s sunshine is flecked with shade, 
So all delight is touched with pain, 
So tears of sorrow and tears of joy 
Welcome the wanderer home again |" 


An excellent translation from the last 
French edition of Edmond About’s “ Hand- 
Book of Social Economy”’ has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The 
translation has an introduction by Mr. W. F. 
Rae, who, by his explanation of the circum- 
stances under which the book was written, and 
by some excellent criticisms upon its contents, 
adds greatly to the value of this English ver- 
sion. The Hand-Book arose from a discussion 
between M. About and certain intelligent Pari- 
sian workmen, who wrote to him for advice, and 
for the solution of questions which had arisen 
in connection with their interests. Mr. Rae 
tells us that one of them, writing for the rest, 
expressed their wants as follows (leading M. 
About, in the end, to write the treatise he has 
given us): “Is there no science of Social 
Economy? Why have we never been taught 
it? Are you versed in it? Can you teach it 
to us? We do not ask for a formal treatise, 
but a few hours of familiar talk about wealth, 
capital, income, labor, wages, production, con- 
sumption, codperation, taxation, money; in 
fact, about the words which are dinned into 
our ears, sometimes to dishearten, sometimes 
to dupe us; but are never defined and freed 
from all uncertainty.’”? The book, which, after 
acceding to the demand of the workmen, M. 
About was induced, by the study of their 
needs, to write, is remarkably simple, clear, 
and attractive. There is about it an unusual 
charm of style that takes from the essay all 
the repellent character that practical treatises 
of this kind often have for many minds. ‘That 
there is any thing entirely original about the 
doctrines themselves that M. About puts forth, 
we do not suppose him to claim; but in the 
simplicity and the force with which he states 
them ; in the admirable use made of illustra- 
tion and aneédote in the elucidation of all his 
points; and in the skilful adaptation of his 
subject to the capacity of readers to whom his 
book furnishes their first opportunity of study, 
we think students will find something hitherto 
wanting in works on this and kindred sub- 
jects; and that something is, perhaps, what 
New-England people would call “faculty” 
for teaching without confusing, and explain- 
ing without wearying. 


We have received from Messrs. Munn & 
Co., at the office of the Scientific American, 
“The Science Record for 1873,” a compendium 
of scientific progress and discovery during 
the past year, edited by Alfred E. Beach. Its 
title shows the thoroughly serviceable nature 
of this book; and its contents, though not 
assuming to present any thing more than the 
merest memoranda concerning the course of 
discovery and invention, fully satisfy the de- 
mand of all ordinary readers. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and the arrangement of the 
“Record” entitles the editor to no little credit. 


In a recent number of the Jourwat we no- 
ticed the publication of the collected poems 
of the late Henry Timrod, and spoke of their 
beauty with a pleasure which we would gladly 
have expressed at greater length than was then 
possible. We referred, too, to the service done 
to literature, as well as to the memory of his 
friend, by the editor of the volume, Mr. Paul 
H. Hayne. Mr. Hayne has since sent us a little 





poem which he discovered among the manu- 
scripts of Timrod, and we have the privilege 
of giving it publicity for the first time. It 
seems to us instinct with a delicate grace, which 
entitles it to rank among the best of the poet’s 
quieter verses : 


A TRIFLE. 


I know not why, but ev’n to me 
My songs seem sweet, when read to thee , 


Perhzps in this the pleasure lies— 
I read my thoughts within thine eyes: 


And eo dare fancy that my art 
May sink as deeply as thy heart. 


Perhaps I love to make my words 
Sing round thee like eo many birds ; 


Or maybe they are only sweet, 
As they seem offerings at thy feet. 


Or haply, Lily ! when I speak, 
I think, perchance, they touch thy cheek ; 


Or, with a yet more precious bliss, 
Die on thy red lips in a kiss. 


Each reason here—I cannot tell, 
Or all, perhaps, may solve the spell. 


But if ehe watch, when I am by, 
Lily may deeper see than I! 


Dr. Macaulay, whose work on America was 
so successful a year ago, and whose genial ac- 
count of us is well worthy of appreciation, has 
another work in press, on the present condition 
of Ireland, which will be published by’ H. 8. 
King, London. The subject is a timely one, 
and Dr. Macaulay will treat it with a practised 
pen. He succeeded Mr. Jerdan as editor of 
the Literary Gazette, in 1850, and has for many 
years been the chief editor of the Leisure Hour. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. have begun the 
issue of Fenimore Cooper’s sea-tales, uniform 
in style with their popular edition of the 
‘“‘ Leather-stocking Tales,’’ published last year. 
Each volume will be accompanied by numerous 
new designs by F. O. C. Darley, who is never 
so felicitous as when illustrating Cooper. The 
first of the series is ‘The Pilot”—the novel 
which first gave Cooper rank as a novelist of 
the sea, and opened, indeed, a new era in ro- 
mantic fiction. 





Scientific Hotes. 


OW that the “‘ epizodtic”’ has run its full 
course, and the watchful eye of the care- 

ful observer has secured all available data 
respecting its origin, continuance, and final 
abatement, numerous records of these obser- 
vations, coupled with various theories regard- 
ing the true character of the disease, have 
made their appearance. Among the most 
noteworthy of these recently-published pa- 
pers is that by Professor James Law on ‘‘ The 
Causes of Influenza in Horses,’ which ap- 
peared in the January number of the Lena, 
The old doctrine of an epidemic constitution 
of the atmosphere, this writer states, has, of 
late years, been gradually waning, as cholera, 
small-pox, typhoid fever, and other epidemics 
and epizodtics, have been traced to more tangi- 
ble causes, and placed more under human dbn- 
trol. In noticing the various atmospheric con- 
ditions which are supposed, or have been 
proved, to favor the origin or continuance of 
the disease, Professor Law treats at length. 
Of “Sudden Changes of Weather and Tem- 
perature,” ‘* Fogs,”’ “* Rainfall and Humidity,” 
“Ozone,” and “ Electricity ’—the last two, if 
potent at all, can only be so in producing the 
first case or cases, and this only by so affecting 
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the nutrition of the animal body as to produce 
from its elements a morbid poizon capable of 
indefinite reproduction and of communicating 
the disease from animal to animal. Regarding 
the disease in the nature of a contagion, we 
are left to choose between two theories: First, 
that which recognizes in fungi and other low 
organisms the specific poison; second, that 
which seeks the pathogenic element in the in- 
finitesimal granules of organic matter found 
floating in the infected atmosphere as well as 
in the solids and fluids of the diseased body.”’ 
This second theory is regarded as the most 
reasonable one, since it recognizes, in the gran- 
ules which exist abundantly in the diseased or- 
gan, the morbid agent capable of transmitting 
the disease. As a careful observer, and one 
who has given tu the subject thorough consid- 
eration, Professor Law bas a right to a hear- 
ing when he states that “‘ there is no valid ob- 
jection to the theory which recognizes in 
these products of a specific disease the viru- 
lent elements by which the affections are per- 
petuated and transmitted.”’ Those of our read- 
ers who may have a special interest in this dis- 
cussion will find in the American Naturalist 
for February an interesting note on the sub- 
ject, accompanied by carefully-drawn plates, 
in which the forms of these spores and gran- 
ules are clearly illustrated, and their general 
character described. 


Wier’s pneumatic telegraph, as improved 
by Messrs. Homfray & Co., and by them es- 
pecially adapted for service upon ships and 
steamers, appears to meet a want long felt by 
sea-captains and helmsmen or engineers. This 
instrument, as described in Engineering, con- 
sists of two essential portions, the communi- 
eator and the indicator, which are connected 
together by a seri¢és of metal tubes of one- 
eighth inch internal diameter, laid up spirally, 
and covered with wire, in the form of a cable. 
The communicator consists of a casing about 
four feet high and eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, within which is placed the signalling me- 
chanism. On the top of the instrument is a 
dial, with the various orders written on plates, 
and from each of these orders is a tube, which 
is laid to the corresponding order on the indi- 
eator. In the apparatus, as arranged for use 
in ships, the communicator is fixed on the 
bridge of the vessel, the indicator being placed 
in the wheel-house or the engine-room. The 
signal is given by pressing down a lever which 
projects from the indicator, under any order it 
is desired to give. By this action the air is 
driven into the tube connected with the order, 
as well as into another tube communicating 
with a bell attached to the indicator, thereby 
causing a bell to ring, and the corresponding 
order to be shown on the dial of the indicat- 
ing instrument. By locking the lever in a 
notch when down, the signal can be main- 
tained for any length of time on the indicator, 
but, on releasing the lever, a shutter falls and 
covers the order. 


In a previous note, reference was made to 
Professor Young’s ingenious illustration re- 
garding the distance of the sun from the earth, 
as shown by the time it would take for a ner- 
vous sensation to cross the space. The same 
writer, in continuation of the subject, gives the 
following illustration of John Herschel’s, show- 
ing the amount of Aeat given out by the sun: 
“Suppose ice should be formed into a rod 
forty-five miles in diameter, and that rod of 
ice should be darted at the sun with the ve- 
locity of light—two hundred thousand miles 
per second—if all the heat of the sun could be 
concentrated upon the point of that advancing 
javelin of ice, it would never approach the sun, 





as the point would melt off as fast as it came.” 
Regarding the actual intensity of this heat as 
measured in degrees Fahrenheit, there exists a 
decided difference of opinion among physicists, 
and our readers have been informed of the con- 
troversy between Secchi and Ericsson, the for- 
mer estimating the sun’s heat at 2,000,000° 
Fahr., and the latter from 6,000,000° to 7,000,- 
000°. The relative luminosity of the sun, as 
compared with that of the moon, planets, and 
certain of the fixed stars, has lately been made 
the subject of special study by Zdllner, of 
Berlin. As an aid toward the solution of 
these problems, Zéllner has invented an im- 
proved photometer, based on the principle of 
the polarization of light. By attaching this 
polarizing photometer to an astronomical tele- 
scope, he is able to determine the relative lumi- 
nosity of the various heavenly bodies with great 
accuracy. As a standard of comparison, he 
uses so much of the light from a standard 
burner as can pass through a pin-hole. From 
the published results of these observations, we 
learn that the luminosity of the fixed star 
Capella, as compared with that of the dog-star 
Sirius, is as 1 to 5; as compared to the planet 
Mars, as 1 to7; to Venus, as 1 to 50; and to 
Neptune, as 1 to 0.0007. The light of the full- 
moon as to that of Venus, when full, is as 150 
to 1; to Mars, as 1,000 to 1; and to Neptune, as 
10,000,000 to 1. As the sun is seven hundred 
thousand times brighter than the full moon, it 
therefore surpasses that of Neptune seven trill- 
ion times. 


M. Davaine communicates to Les Monaes 
the results of a series of experiments conduct- 
ed by him with a view to determine the poi- 
sonous properties of putrid blood. The liquid 
used was the blood of an ox ten days dead. 
This was brought to different degrees of dilu- 
tion, and administered to rabbits by subcuta- 
neous injection. In order to render the tests 
still more delicate, he would take the blood 
from one of the poisoned rabbits and inject it 
into the veins of a second, repeating the op- 
eration till the twenty-fifth generation was 
reached. The extreme delicacy of the test and 
the virulent charac‘er of this blood-poison is 
illustrated as follows: “ Four rabbits received 
respectively one trillionth, one ten-trillionth, 
one one-hundred trillionth, and one quadrill- 
ionth of a drop of blood from a rabbit belong- 
ing to the preceding generation that had died 
from the effects of a one-trillionth dose. Of 
these four but one died, that which received 
the one ten-trillionth. It appears, then, that 
the limit of transmissibility of the poison of 
the rabbit reaches the one trillionth of a drop 
of decayed (septique) blood.”” From facts of 
this character the unprofessional reader may 
be the better informed as to the care and skill 
demanded of the surgeon, particularly in cases 
of post-mortem examination. Serious results, 
and often death, have followed from the sur- 
geon accidentally cutting himself with an in- 
strument, apparently clean, but which had 
been previously used in the dissecting-room. 


In order to remove and render available the 
oily matter from wool, horse-hair, feathers, 
etc., it is proposed to submit these substances, 
spread over open frames, to the action of the 
light hydro-carbon vapors, as obtained by the 
distillation of petroleum. These vapors, com- 
ing in contact with the oil, dissolve and hold 
it in suspension. By the condensation of these 
impregnated vapors and their subsequent dis- 
tillation, the volatile liquids are obtained free 
from the oil, which latter remains in the still as 
a residue that, when further purified, may be 
rendered serviceable in the manufacture of 
soap, axle-grease, etc. 





In the Journat for March 8th mention was 
made of the offer received by Professor Henry 
from Cyrus W. Field regarding the free transe 
mission by cable of all announcements of im- 
portant astrohomical and other important sci- 
entific observations. We now learn from Na- 
ture that the first telegram transmitted under 
this generous arrangement was received by the 
Astronomer Royal on the 7th of February last. 
It announced the discovery of a new planet, 
No. 129, of the tenth magnitude, on the night 
of February 6th. One of the immediate re- 
sults of these speedy announcements will be 
to save all disputes as to priority of discovery, 
and, what is still more important, the observa- 
tions may at once be verified or corrected by 
those of distant observers. 


It is stated that experiments are now being 
carried on at Neuberg, Austria, with a view to 
the employment of Bessemer steel for artillery 
purposes. When casting, the molten steel is 
subjected, by means of hydraulic power, to a 
pressure of three hundred and fifty tons, the 
effect ot which is to cause the air-holes, or 
pores, in the external parts of the mass to 
move toward and accumulate in the centre of 
the casting, which portion is subsequently re- 
moved in the process of coring. 


The Society of -Agriculture in France is 
about to make experiments as to the possibil- 
ity of preventing the action of frost on grape- 
vines by means of artificial clouds. A com- 
mission of the Paris Academy has been ap- 
pointed to assist in these experiments, which 
will take place at Suresnes. 


ATOMS, 


A firm of chemists in Berlin are engaged 
in the manufacture of ozonized water for me- 
dicinal purposes.—There is still existing in the 
mountainous province of Shen-si, China, a sus- 
pension or “flying”? bridge, which stretches 
four hundred feet from mountain to mountain 
over a chasm five hundred feet deep.—A com- 
pany has been formed, with a capital of ten 
million dollars, for the purpose of construct- 
ing a tunnel underneath the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers at Cairo, Ilinois.—The deepest 
well in the world is located at the village of 
Sperenberg, twenty miles from Berlin. It is 
four thousand one hundred and ninety - four 
feet deep, three thousand nine hundred and 
seven feet of which are through a salt-deposit. 
—The'whole length of railroads in the United 
States is now seventy thousand one hundred 
and seventy-eight miles, with forty-three thou- 
sand miles in course of completion. Thirty-five 
thousand miles have been built since the war, 
which is more than has been built in all of Eu- 
rope during the same time.—The new mower 
and reaper works of McCormick and Brother 
at Chicago occupy an enclosed space of twen- 
ty-three acres, and are now turning out ten 
thousand machines a year.—The Grand Gey- 
ser in the Yellowstone Park throws up a 
stream of water ten or twelve feet in diameter 
to the height of two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet. The weter is highly silicious, 
and deposits the silex or flint around in springs, 
forming conical mounds, or even hills.—A Phil- 
adelphia manufacturer is preparing a plan for 
a column one thousand feet high, to be con- 
structed entirely of iron in open-work. From 
the summit it is proposed to illuminate the 
grounds of the Centennial Exposition by 
means of a Drummond-light.—According to 
the latest estimate, the total population of the 
globe is 1,377,000,000 souls.—The heaviest 
brain on record is that of a bricklayer of Sus- 
sex, England. Its weight was sixty-seven 
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ounces.—The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, 
as passed by the last Congress, retains the 
item of one hundred thousand dollars for the 
observation of the transit of Venus in 1874. 





Home and Foreign Hotes. 





A N interesting letter in the Mew - York 
Tribune gives some particulars of the 
manufacture of the Smith reed-organ, which 
we condense for our readers. Referring to the 
at and profitable business which has been 
eveloped near Boston in the manufacture of 
these instruments, it says: ‘‘ Nothing more 
surprising in musical art has occurred in our 
time, for the original germ of this invention 
was small and contemptible. The twittering 
of a thin slip of brass, acted upon by a current 
of air—that was all. It was such a sound as 
noisy boys rejoiced in, and refined and nervous 
eople heard with a shudder.’’ Yet on that 
idea of vibrating sound has grown up the reed- 
organ, and the extensive business connected 
with its manufacture. The reed-organ is the 
product of many minds, gaining power and 
completeness from many separate workers. In 
every part of the country, keen-witted men 
ransacked the fields of acoustics and pneumat- 
ics. They tried various metals for vibrators; 
they tempered them, twisted them, lengthened 
them, shortened them, broadened them, weight- 
ed them, lightened them; they made close 
cells for reeds, larger cells, round cells, and 
resonant air-chambers over the cells. They 
made bellows to move horizontally, to move 
vertically. They practised, indeed, a thou- 
sand experiments; and out of the thousand 
has come a good, ractical instrument, with 
excellent qualities of tone and power of musical 
expression. The reed-organ is much lower in 
rice than the piano-forte, and, as it requires 
ess manual skill and practice, it is likely to 
become a favorite household instrument in 
America. The Smith reed-organ is in in- 
numerable village chapels; it has reached the 
Pacific; it has gone with the missionaries to 
Africa and India; it promises to be as ubi- 
quitous as Yankee clocks. 


The following summary of the characters 
anny ~ Dickens in his novels, taken 

m ‘The Dickens Dictionary’? by Gilbert 
A. Pierce, will prove interesting: Actors 17, 
actresses 10, actuary 1, adventurers 2, aéronauts 
2, alderman 1, amanuensis 1, Americans 25, 
apprentices 6, architects 4, authors 8, babies 3, 
bachelors 10, barbers 4, barmaids 2, beadles 6, 
blind persons 3, boarding-housekeepers 3, 
boobies 2, boots 4, brokers 9, circus-perform- 
ers 7, church 1 (Little Bethel), clergymen 18, 
clerks, ete., 47, corporations, ete., 8, cricketers 
6, cripples 6, dancing-masters 8, detectives 12, 
editors 4, emigrants 7, fairies 2, farmers 4, 
footmen 6, fops 3, Frenchmen 23, Germans 5, 

vernesses 3, grocers 3, invalids 7, Jews 3, 
awyers 35, M. P.’s 7, misers 9, murderers 10, 
nurses 13, old maids 16, pawnbrokers 3, phy- 
sicians 15, plasterer 1, pony 1, policemen 12, 
ao 1, reporter 1, raven 1, resurrectionist 
, Sextons 3, showmen 7, shrews 12, surgeons 
7, Spies 2, swindlers 14, thieves 12, toadies 10, 
tobacconist 1, tramps 2, turnkeys 6, under- 
takers 6, vagabonds 8, vessels 7, vestrymen 6, 
waiters 18, widowers 3, and widows 39. 


Great Britain is probably at once the richest 
and the poorest country on the face of the 
earth. hile possessed of immense wealth in 
the segregate, property is so unevenly distrib- 
uted that sewen-eighths of the population are 
obliged to struggle for daily existence. The 

, commenting on late parliamentary 
returns, states that the proportion of the popu- 
lation in what it calls comfortable circum- 
stances, occupying houses of a rental of more 
than $600 a year, is only one and a half in 
every hundred. About 160,000 families pay 
from $250 to $500; 200,000 pay from $150 to 
$250; and 300,000 pay more than $100 rent. 
Allowing five to each family, it follows that 
less than one-eighth of the population of 
Great Britain is able to pay a rental of over 
$100 a year. If these figures are correct—and 
there appears to be no reason to doubt them— 
the greater part of the poorer classes must be 
in a deplorable situation. One is led to won- 


} der, not that emigration is so large, but that it 
does not assume larger proportions. 


The Duke de Leuchtenberg, who is acting 
as aide-de-camp to General Kaufmann in the 
Russian expedition against Khiva, is the lineal 
male representative of the Beauharnais family 
being the grandson of Prince Eugene, adopted 
son of Napoleon I., and the great-grandson of 
the Empress Josephine. He is also nephew to 
the present Emperor of Russia, his father, 
Maximilian Joseph, having married, in 1839, 
the Grand-duchess Marie, daughter of the late 
Emperor Nicholas. The Duke de Leuchten- 
berg, who is also Prince Romanovsky, is a 
major-general in the swite of the emperor. It 
is a singular fact that he was with the czar on 
both occasions of his attempted assassination 
—in St. Petersburg, in 1866, when he was fired 
on by Karakozoff; and in Paris, in 1867, when 
Berezowsky, a Pole, shot at him in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 


Montesinos, a Spanish historian who wrote 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
records that the voyage of circumnavigation 
was accomplished long before Magellan—in 
fact, that it dates back to Biblical times. Noah, 
he says, made the circuit of the world to assign 
to each of his companions a place to establish 
himself. It is unfortunate for modern science 
that the writer considered it necessary to free 
his conscience in regard to geography by add- 
ing: ‘*I will not guarantee the truth of this 
tradition.” But for this naive simplicity on 
the part of the good father, how much ethno- 
logical worry and perplexity might not have 
been spared to the world! 


There are thirty-three newspapers published 
in Constantinople. Of these, seven are Euro- 
ean—that is, three French dailies, two Eng- 
ish-and-French dailies, one French-and-Ital- 
ian weekly, and one medical monthly. A 
weekly official commercial i is printed in 
French and Turkish. Of the twenty-five oth- 
ers, seven are Turkish, three being dailies ; 
six are Greek, of which four are dailies; one 
is Turkish printed in Greek letters; and three 
are Turkish printed in Armenian letters. Be- 
sides these, there are one Armenian daily, four 
Armenian bi-weeklies, one Bulgarian and one 
Hebro-Spanish weekly. The total circulation 
of the sixteen dailies in the above list is only 
twenty thousand copies. 


A apn ae | expedition on a gigan- 
tic scale is proposed by M. le Capitaine Ba- 
zerque, who has been twice round the world, 
and who has the support of some well-known 
French scientists. he expedition is to be 
called Za Caravane Universelle, and will be a 
sort of scientific pleasure-party, consisting of 
men of science, artists, and others of all nation- 
alities who wish to see the world for them- 
selves under intelligent guidance. Its main 
object will be a grand exploration extending 
over the five parts of the globe, and, as soon as 
money enough is subscribed here and in Eu- 
rope, the ‘‘ caravane” will be organized. 


Dr. Willett, of Boston, is a connoisseur in 
bird-stuffing, and is also in the habit of se- 
verely criticising other people’s bird-stuffing. 
He tells this story on himself: Walking one 
day with a gentleman, he aeppet at a window 
where a gigantic owl was on exhibition. ‘You 
see,” said the doctor to his friend, ‘‘ that there 
is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by un- 
skilful stuffing. Notice the mounting. Exe- 
crable, isn’t it? No living fowl ever rested in 
that position. And the eyes are fully a third 
larger than any owl ever possessed.” At this 
moment the stuffed bird raised one foot and 
solemnly blinked at his critic, who said no 
more respecting stuffed owls that afternoon. 


The pope cannot claim the world’s sym- 
athy on the ground of poverty, at any rate. 
Dares the month of January immense sums 
were sent to the Vatican from all parts of the 
world, and the — treasury has never been 
so full as now. These offerings have enabled 
the pope to increase the income of those Ital- 
ian prelates who have been on go 
lately; and it is said that several million 
frances have been sent abroad by Cardinal An- 
tonelli to be placed in English and American 
banks to the pope’s credit. 


Captain Knowles, who behaved so bravely 





in the Northfleet disaster, and went to the 





bottom with his ship, was a fortunate man 
after all. His widow has received a liberal 

ension from the government, his praises have 
boon sounded wherever the English language 
is spoken, and it is rumored now that Mr. 
Millais, one of the most eminent of living ar- 
tists, meditates painting a picture which will 
reproduce the scene wherein Captain Knowles 
threatened, with a revolver, the cowards who 
tried to crowd into the boats before the wom- 
en and children. 


An eminent scientist, writing of the strug- 
gle for life among plants, makes this striking 
statement: ‘“‘Each plant endeavors, almost 
consciously, to destroy its neighbor, to occupy 
his ground, to feed upon his nutriment, to de- 
vour his substance. There are armies and in- 
vasions of grasses, barbarian inroads, and ex- 
tirpations. Every inch of ground is contested 
by the weeds; the forest is a struggle for pre- 
cedence ; the wars of the roses are a perennial 
feud. The serenest landscape, the stillest wood- 
land, is the mortal arena of vegetable and ani- 
mal conflict.” 


M. Fayrer, Professor of Surgery in the Medi- 
eal College of Calcutta, estimates the annual 
destruction of human life in India by poison- 
ous snakes, such as the cobra, viper, etc., at 
twenty thousand. There were eleven thou- 
sand deaths from this cause in 1869 in Bengal, 
the Punjab, and Oude alone; and M. Fayrer 
is compelled to admit that none of the much- 
vaunted antidotes are of any avail, amputation 
within a few seconds of the bite being the sole 
remedy. 


A new army organization has been adopted 
in Russia, based on the Prussian system of 
general compulsory service, and will go into 
operation in 1874, It will augment the in- 
fantry of the line by one hundred thousand 
men, and the artillery by ninety rifled and 
eighteen mitrailleur batteries, and will insure 
rapid mobilization. It provides for the train- 
ing of the Cossacks for regular service, and 
makes, besides, numerous defensive improve- 
ments. 


It is announced that a new political party 
is in process of formation in Italy, to be 
known as the Association for Progress. Rat- 
tazzi, Crispi, Mancini, and other well-known 
parliamentary leaders, are the founders; and 
the professed object is to introduce a better 
system of taxation, to promote decentraliza- 
tion, and to establish perfect liberty of con- 
science and independence of all undue pressure 
or interference on the part of the civil power. 


The Prussian Government has replied in a 
very stern and decisive tone to the memorial 
of the Roman Catholic bishops against the re- 
cent ecclesiastical measures. The answer is, 
in effect, that the government knows perfectly 
well the serious nature of the struggle it has 
entered on, and will go into it with a will; that 
there is no grievance, no new obligations, which 
the bishops should not be delighted to accept, 
and that, in any case, they must obey, or van- 
ish. 


Dr. Holland thinks that lawyers and doc- 
tors have an enormous and unfair advantage 
over the workers in other professions, because 
they combine with one another and compel the 
public to pay the prices they themselves fix, or 
do without their services, while the editor, or 

reacher, or teacher, has to go into the mar- 
Ket, and take whatever he can get in open 
competition with his fellows. 


The will of the late Emperor Napoleon is 
dated October, 1869, and, at the same time; he 
deposited with the French Senate letters-pat- 
ent constituting a Council of Regency under 
the presidency of the empress, assisted by 
Prince Napoleon. The council was to consist, 
among others, of M. Rouher, M. de Lavalette, 
and Baron Jerome David. 


M. Dumas is disgusted with the way in 
which “ La Femme de Blande”’ was criticised, 
and declares that he will never write another 
play. He says that his intentions were mis- 
understood, that he really meant the piece to 
point an excellent moral, and that it failed to 
do so by reason of the depraved state of the 


age. 


One of the leading English journals speaks 
of Mr. Colfax as Mr. Bohuyler olfax, evident 
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ly mistaking it for one of those binomial sur- 
names so common in England, and not under- 
standing our American custom of calling Mr. 
Sumner Mr. Charles Sumner, Mr. Wilson Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and the like. 


Capone, who was so popular in this country 
last season, was fairly driven from the stage at 
Lyons, the other night, by an audience which 
objected to his ‘thin, small voice,’’ and al- 
most refused to listen to this tenorino, as they 
contemptuously called him. Capone was so 
hurt by his reception that he refused to sing a 
second night, and gave the money of the first 
night to the poor. 


The germ of an independent nutional Cath- 
olic Church seems to be forming in Switzer- 
and. Three hundred Liberal Catholics of 
Geneva bave organized a congregation, and 
invited Pére Hyacinthe to resume the pulpit. 
The father has accepted the invitation, saying 
that he is willing to preach to those who are 
resolved not to surrender to either ultramon- 
tanism or unbelief. 


A court in Baltimore is asked to decide that 
a man who was frozen to death last year, in 
ascending Mont Blanc, lost his life in ‘‘ an ex- 
ploring expedition.”” This reminds us of a 
citizen of New York who tried to secure the 
prestige of foreign travel by visiting Jersey 

ity. : 

Sir William Armstrong, one of the greatest 
manufacturers in England, made the state- 
ment, in a recent address, that, if known and 
well-tested methods for the economy of fuel in 
domestic processes and the running of steam- 
engines were universally adopted, the con- 
sumption of coal in the United Kingdom would 
be teduced at least one-half. 


During 1872, 291,217 immigrants arrived at 
New York, being an increase upon 1871 of 
61,578. Of the total number, Germany sent 
111,415 ; Ireland, 63,995; England, 34,581 ; 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 22,209; France 
(including Alsace-Lorraine), 14,000; Scotland, 
9,100; Italy, 5,858; Russia, 4,187; Holland, 


8,472 5 non-European countries, 22,450. 


The London Spectator thinks that Spanish 
Olitics are too much influenced by intrigue 
‘or outsiders to form an opinion, but that the 

chances lie between Don Carlos, Alfonso, with 
his mother Isabella as regent, and the repub- 
lic; and that the republic has the best chance, 
the two royalties neutralizing one another. 


There is a wing tendency among the 
better class of English surgeons to ane her 
as an anesthetic instead of chloroform, which 
has long been most popular. According to 
the British Medical Journal, statistics show 
that ether is just ten times as safe. 


The Government has established an ob- 
servatory at Fort Garry, Manitoba, which is 
as nearly as possible the central spot of the 
American Continent. 


Minister Bancroft gave a d banquet in 
Berlin on March 4th, at which Prince Bismarck 
was present, in honor of the inauguration of 
President Grant. 


A “ Life of Colonel Rossel,’ the Commu- 
nist whose fate awakened most interest, has 
just been published in Paris. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


ARCH 1.— An unknown steamer foun- 
déred in the Mersey below Liverpool, and 
all on board lost. Intelligence of the wreck of 
the bark Boyne off the southwest coast of — 
land, with the loss of fifteen of her crew. Ad- 
vices from Victoria of the loss of the steamer 
Gongge 8. Wright, with all on board. 
The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill passes 
the Senate. 
Death of Major-General Edward Johnson, 
of the late Confederate army, at Richmond, Va. 


Marcu 2.—The ship Chacabuco runs into 
the ship Torch in the Irish Channel, and both 
sink; twenty-four of the crew of the former 
drowned, all on board the Torch saved. 





Official dispatch of the defeat of several 
Carlist bands. Intelligence that Carlists had 
destroyed railroad-stations at Areta, Llodio, 
Lezama, and Amurro, and were blockading 
the towns of Rech, Roda, and Centellas, for 
refusing to pay tribute. 

Death, at Jersey City, of Charles 8. Durant, 
aéronaut. 


Maxca 3.—Intelligence that Carlists, under 
Seballo, had defeated government troops near 
Tornera. Reports of numerous desertions from 
the Spanish republican forces; the army at 
Vittoria reduced from twelve thousand to 
seven thousand by desertions. 

Discovery of frauds on the Bank of England 
to the amount of two million dollars, by means 
of fgrgeries of the names of the Rothschilds, 
and other great houses. 

The House passes several ge eee 
bills, including a bill to increase the salary of 
the president to fifty thousand dollars ; of the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court to ten 
thousand five hundred dollars ; justices of the 
Supreme Court, vice-president, speaker, and 
member: of the cabinet, ten thousand dollars ; 
senators, members and delegates in Congress, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Election rioters at Quebec make a raid upon 
the polls, and are charged upon and scattered 
by the cavalry. The city placed under martial 
law during the day. 

A boat of an Italian man-of-war in the 
Tagus capsized, and eleven persons drowned. 


Maron 4.—Inauguration at Washington of 
Ulysses 8. Grant for asecond term as President 
of the United States. Inauguration of Henry 
Wilson as Pice-Vresident. 

The Senate adopts the House bfll, increas- 
ing the salaries of government officials and 
members of Congress. 

The Forty-second Congress adjourns sine 
die. An extra session of the Senate convened. 

Governor Dix, of New York, suspends the 
execution of Foster, the murderer, until the 
21st inst. 

Railroad collision at Tivoli, N. Y.; one 
man killed. 

The French Assembly adopts the preamble 
of the constitutional project. 

Dispatch of a great victory by Carlists over 
government troops at Irun. Marshal Serrano 
reported appointed dictator of Spain. 

Advices of yellow fever raging in many 
parts of Brazil. 

The Modoes reject the terms of the peace 
commissioners. 


Maron 5.—Death of General Cary H. Fry, 
at San Francisco, and of Colonel William Hop- 
kins, at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Accident on the Pan-handle Railroad, Pa. ; 
twenty persons injured. 

Cornelia Christenton and Annetta Lawson, 
murdered for money by Louis Wagner, at 
Smutty Nose Island, N. H. 

Several hundred citizen militia of New Or- 
leans attempt to capture the District Court- 
rooms and a police-station for the McEnery 
government, but are dispersed by the police 
and United States troops; two killed, a num- 
ber wounded. . President Grant directs Major- 
General poneny to sustain the Kellogg govern- 
ment. A number of citizens arrested as rioters. 
Order restored. 


Marcu 6.—Belligerent rights of the Carlists 
recognized by Thiers. 

Railroad accident at Portage Station, Pa. ; 
two men killed. Extensive fires at Blossburg, 
Pa., and Woburn, Mass. 

Louis Wagner, the Smutty Nose Island 
murderer, arrested at Boston. 

Odd-Fellows’. Hall, at New Orleans, occu- 
pied by the McEnery Legislature, seized: by 
the Kellogg police, and a number of members 


Death of John Evelyn Denison, ex- Speaker 
House of Commons, and of H. T. & lorry, 
member of Parliament. : 
Murder of Mrs, Lawton and her adopted 
daughter in St. Louis. 
old reaches 1154. 
= Piejan Indians, Montana, on the war 
path. 





Hotices, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. . 

FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Miss 
S. A. Davis, Berlin, N. Y., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine seventeen years 
in collar-making; supported herself and an invalid 
mother, whom she also tended, and has saved over 
$2,000; she has been a constant worker by foot-power, 
and not sick aday. See the new Improvements and 
Woods’s Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP; 
or, Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India, in the 
First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From the 
Sculptures of the Buddhish Topes, at Sanchi and Amra- 
vati. With Introductory Essays and Descriptions of the 
Plates. By James Frrcuson, F.R.S., M. R. A. S, 
Part I. Western World, Human Sacrifices, Egypt, 
Judea, Pheenicia, Mesopotamia, Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many, Sarmatia, Scandinavia, France, Great Britain, 
Africa, America. Part II. Eastern Asia, Persia, 
Cashmere, Cambodia, China, Oceania, Ceylon, India, 
Modern Worship of Trees and Serpents in India. One 
large volume, 4to, bound in half morocco, Roxburgh 
style. Price, $60. D. Appteron & Co., New York. 











STATIONERY DEPARTMENT.— 
D. Appreton & Co. are Sole Agents for the “‘ Saratoga 
Mills” Writing Papers —LetTTER—8, 9, 10, and 12 Ib. 
Notre—¥4, 5, and 6lb. Have always a full stock of 
French and English Papers. Make up to order every 
thing in the way of Check, Note, and Draft Books. 
Bill-Heads, Letter and Note Headings, Circulars, etc., 
printed or engraved in the very best manner. Buyers 
are specially invited to call and examine our varied and 
well-selected stock of Stationery. 





LAKEVILLE. A Novel of Western 
Society. Forming the tenth volume in. Appletons’ 
* Library of American Fiction.” With Illustrations. 
8vo. Paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $r.50. D. Appie- 
ton & Co., Publishers. 


SPICY. ANovel. By Mrs. M.J. Lams, 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, price, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 








TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooke & Co. 





APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
American Travel. I. WESTERN TOUR. IL 
SOUTHERN TOUR. III. NORTHERN AND 
EASTERN TOUR. The three voluimes cover every 
portion of the country; afford a complete guide to 
every city and every place of interest, and give full 
descrip of every route of travel. Each volume 





and Governor McEnery arrested, but released 
again. The fusion Legislature meet and pro- 
test against the action of the United States 
government in the Louisiana troubles. 


Maron 7.—Intelligence of an unsuccessful 
attempt to create a rising in favor of Don 
Carlos by two hundred carbineers of the garri- 
son at San Roque, Andalusia. 

Dispatch that Captain Curry, of the British 
ship Algona, bound from Antwerp to New 
York, had carried away by force seven sailors 
of the French schooner L’ A fricaine. 





accompanied with maps. Price, $2.00 each. 





RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCI- 
ence, Philosophy, and Morals. By Hersert SPren- 
cer, author of “First Principles,” “The Principles 
of Biology,” etc. New edition. 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $x. 50. 

The present revised edition of “Recent Discus 
sions” contains six additional articles, and com 
the first collection yet made of Mr. Spencer’s miscel- 
laneous essays. 








